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Drs the ages of ignorance, and whiie the intercourfe 
between different countries was little cultivated, fo manv 
ftsange things prefented themfelves to the view of the earlieft 
travellers, the reafon of which they could not comprehend, 
that every object afflumed, under their pens, a wonderful 
appearance. hefe wonders, however, gradually diminifh- 
ed as favage antipathies wore out, and as men, of diftant lands 
grew more familiar with each other; and they at length funk 
down to ordinary occurrences, by the difcovery that the fpecific 
characlers of human nature are the fame every where; and that 
obfervable varieties are imprefled chiefly by climate and local 
circumftances, which influence education, religious notions, 
and modes of government. We are therefore much better 
pleafed—at leaft for the fake of novelty—in attending a fenfible 
obferver from ftage to ftage, to pick up thefe varieties, and to 
trace the fources of them, than in fuffering our attention to be 
wholly employed, at the moft celebrated places, on forms of 
government, defcriptions of courts, palaces, galleries of pic- 
tures, and ftatues. Thefe fubjeéts have been thoroughly ex- 
haufted; while, till of late years, the people have been in a great 
meafure overlooked; and every object, when well defcribed, 
is anticipated, and circumfcribes the labours of thofe travellers 
who undertake the detail of new tours. 

Mr. Watkins is an agreeable companion; and journeying 
with him on paper is fo eafy a mode of conveyance, that we 
regretted the parting with him at the laft ftage. It is an old 
obfervation, that every book fhould be complete in itfelf, with- 
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out referring to other works ; if Mr. W. therefore gives a brief 
{ketch of the government of the countries through which he 
pafles, perfons of confined reading, and who have not eafy accefs 
to other authorities, will fee no reafon to complain of the in- 
formation. <A few f{pecimens will bting our readers better ac- 
quainted with Mr. W. than any thing which we can add. 

We have the following letter dated from Neufchatel : 


* Had we found between Bafil and Bienne 2 country abounding in 
fuch rich landfkip as we have feen on the greater part of our Swifs 
tour, we fhould have been furfeited with delicacies; but fortunately 
we met with fcenes, which from their variety were calculated to re- 
frefh and ftrengthen, not cloy’our appetites; being fimilar to thofe 
we had left behind us in the defcent of Urferen, {uch as mountains, 
rocks, precipices, and water-falls. We lay the firft mght at Mun- 
fter, a place too {mall for a town, and too large for a village, and the 
next morning arrived at Bienne, the capital of its republic, and an 
ally of the cantons. We found it well built, and well kept, or, in 
other words, as clean as any town we had vifited in Swifferland. It 
is fituated at the foot of Mount Jura, in a fine country, rich in pafture, 
wood, and vines, but the wine is not much efteemed. Of the go- 
vernment of thefe {maller republics, I fhall not enter into a detail, as 
I have already put your patience :o a fevere trial, in writing thofe of 
the cantons. Let me only obferve, that this of Bienne 1s ariftocratic, 
confifting of a great and leffer council; the latter was for fome time 
almoft abfolute, and even now indeed enjoys much the greater fhare of 
the public adminiftration. We walked about a mile and a half from the 
town to its lake, on which we embarked in the afternoon, and were 
rowed by three men and a woman, whom we thought much too pretty 
for fo laborious an employment; but fhe, though French, was obedient 
to the commands of her hufband, and pulled luftily at the oar. I 
think this inferior in point of fcenery to the lake of Lucerne, but pre- 
ferable to that of Zurich, as it is lefs uniform, and more romantic. 
We proceeded along its rocks and filent fhores, till we came oppofite 
the little ifland of St. Pierre, where we direéted the boatmen to land 
us; and oh! with what pleafure did we fet foot on this charming 
fpot, which afforded an felon to fo great a genius as Rouffeau, when 
forced to fly from his native city. It is about two miles in circum. 
ference, and contains almoft every thing within it that can contribute 
either to its proper ornament, or to the ufe of the inhabitants. Wood, 
water, corn land, paiture, and vineyard. On landing we walked up 
to the fummit of the ifland along a fide-land glade, where we found 
a fummer-houfe built by Roufleau. From this place we defcended 
on the other fide to his habitation, in which the farmer with whom he 
lived is now refident. Having walked up ftairs to the room in which 
he lay, and examined the houfe as particularly as if we had carried 
with us a fearch-warrant, you may be fure we were very inquifitive 
with the honeft man, relative to the manner in which Jean Jacques 
paffed his time. He told us that in fummer, when the weather would 
permit, he fauntered in the woods, or was out on the lake; that he 


would often meet and pafs by him unperceived, and that he was ge- 
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nerally fileat, thoughtful, and melancholy. He was for fome time 
the inhabitant of this ifland, which belongs to the ftates of Berne; and 
they (to their difgrace be it fpoken) were prevailed upon by the go- 
vernment of Geneva to drive him from an afylum, in which other- 
wife he probably would have continued to his death. 

« We croffed over from this ifland to the little town of Neuville, 
where we lay that night, and the next morning travelled through a 
country of vineyards along the lake, which here takes its name from 
Neufchatel, where we arrived in a few hours after our departure from 
Neuville. ‘This town is moft pleafantly fituated on the fide of a fteep 
hill that rifes from the water, and is much the beft built of any 
that we have hitherto feen in Swifferland. Its fituation, together with 
the abundance, the excellence, and the moderate price of provifions, 
make it a place of great refort for foreigners, and confequently its ime 
provement is progreflive. We faw feveral workmen bufily employed 
in the conftruction of fome handfome dwelling houfes, and a public 
hall; which, though fmall, being proportioned to the fize of the 
town, difplays much tafte in architecture. 

‘ Neufchatel was originally governed by its own Counts, the de- 
fcendants of Amo, who lived at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. After the extinétion of this family and its fucceffors, the laft of 
which was Mary of Orleans, duchefs of Nemours, who died in 1707, 
feveral princes laid claim to the fovereignty, and agreed that their 
pretenfions fhould be decided by the ftates of Neufchatel. 'Thefe ac- 
cordingly affembled, and having refolved on certain preliminary con- 
ditions of government for the maintenance of all their former privi- 
leges, rights, and immunities, the obfervation of which was fworn to 
by the different pretenders before the determination of the ftates; they 
decided in favour of the king of Pruffia, as heir to the Houfe of 
Challons, the family of fome of their former Counts; and to him 
{wore allegiance, after having adminiftered the proper oaths. He is 
reprefented by a governor, who under his’dire€tion difpofes of the 
civil and military employments, the principal of which are thofe of the 
ftate counfellors: of the chancellor: of the a:torney and folicitur gene- 
fal: of the chief commiffary: of the cafteilans: of the mayors and 
prefident of the court of juftice: neither of which can, according to 
the conftitution, be offered to any but a burgher or fubject, originally 
of Neufchatel. Indeed the only public charge, that can be given to 
a foreigner, is that of governor. 

‘ The conftitution is compofed of three eftates, reprefented by 
twelve members, four nobles, four high officers called caftellans, and 
four counfellors of the town. In them and the governor (whofe con- 
fent is neceffary to make valid every law and refolution) the fupreme 
power refides. The moft important conditions propofed to and ac- 
cepted by the Houfe of Brandenburg before its fucceflion were, that 
the rule and authority of the ftate can exift no where but x the ftate, 
confequently that the prince in his abfence can only {peak to the people 
by the governor and ftate council: that no fubject can be judged 
elfewhere than in the principality, and by the conftitutional judges : 
that the interefts of the people are feparate from thofe of the prince’s 
German dominions: or, in other words, that Neafchatel fhould not 
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enter into any of the king of Pruflia’s wars: and finally, that the in- 
habitants might engage in any foreign fervice. ‘Thus this little itate 
being confidered as a total of the Pruffian territories, and the ally 
of the Swifs cantons, is not expofed to the incurfions of an enemy, when 
their prince is at war with any power on the confines of Swifferland. 

‘« As the political fituation of this principality is fo very fingular, 
being in great meafure free, though fubje& to a prince, whofe 
authority in all his other dominions is abfolute, I fhall beg leave to 
dwell a little longer on the fubjeét; and here let me oblerve, that 
¥ neither expect nor merit your praife for what I have written to you 
on the government of the cantons and their allies, as 1, /ite all modern 
travellers, have done little more than tranflate from the hiftories of 
the country. Do not fuppofe that in a few weeks any perfon, how- 
ever induftrious, has time, or even inclination, in fuch a charming 
part of the world as this is, to afk many queftions on government, 
Indeed it would in every refpect be ill judged. In the firit place, as 
giving much unneceflary trouble by the inquiry; and again, in pro- 
ably not receiving fufficient information. What foreigner would 
think of confulting an Englifh gentleman on the Hiftory and Confti- 
tution of Great Britain, when there are fo many excellent books on 
the fubje&? But to proceed :—The inhabitants of Neufchatel cannot 
be tried fer any crime without having previous intimation of their 
judges: all punithments and fines are determined by law: and in all 
criminal matters the prince has the power of pardoning the culprit. 
How fimilar are thofe to fome of the molt effential privileges of our 
conftitution! The property of the inhabitants cannot be fubjec to 
any new contribution: the land-tax (which is very moderate) may be 
paid either in money or kind, and the commerce is poffeffed of the 
moft extenfive immunities, as not heing fubjeét to any export or ime 
port duty: in confequence of all this, the revenues of the prince are 
very fmal], not amounting to more than 100,000 French livres, or 
4,166/. 135. 4d. Englifh. This happy conftitution, which is made 
up of fo many advantages for the fubject, is naturally productive of 
general opulence and profperity. Several branches of trade are car- 
ried on with great fuccefs, particularly watch-making, lapidary work, 
and lace manufactures, which the inhabitants export to a very con- 
fiderable amount. 

‘ The population amounts to fix and thirty thoufand fouls—an ime 
menfe number for a country not more than thirty-fix miles in length, 
and fifteen in its broadeft extent, the greater part of which is lofty 
and barren mountains. If princes knew their real interefts, they muft 
be confcious, that the more free, the more flourifhing would be their 
dominions.’ 


The author’s general character of the Swifs is contained in 
the following pafiage : 


‘ The commerce of Swifferland is very inconfiderable. Its exports 
confit of linens, muflin, hides, and the produce of their dairies, 
which are {mall huts called Chalets, built on the mountains, where, 
during the fummer months, their cattle are fent to feed. The Swifs 
cheefe is excellent, and confequently much efteemed in the neighbouring 
countties, particularly in France, where a great confumption is made of 
15 it. 
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jt. Their imports are confiderable, though a frugal people, they 
being in want of corn, iron, and falt; the latter article they draw from 
France, and according to the treaties of alliance fubfifting between 
the two countries, they receive annually a certain quantity at a much 
more reafonable price thay it is ever fold by the French government 
to their own fubjeéts. Neverthelefs, even in Swifferland it is a dear 
article, being retailed by the officers of ftate, who monopolize, and 
draw a principal part of the public revenues from its fale. The total 
receipt of Berne amounts to about 75,000/. and of Zurich toalittle more 
than one half. Exclufive of this tax on falt, the revenue is made up by 
cuftoms and duties on merchandize, the profits of demefne lands, and 
the tithes of the gencral produce of the country (the clergy being paid 
by government) to which might be added the money that the different 
cantons receive from foreign powers for the hire of their troops. 
This is a cuftom that has piven rife to a difference of opinion among 
the Swifs, relative to its advantage or ill confequence. They, who 
oppofe it, maintain that the officers and foldiers of thefe regiments, 
acquire the vices of the different countries in which they ferve, 
and on their return to Swifferland, by fpreading them, corrupt 
the purer morals of its inhabitants. In anfwer to this it is afferted, 
that as the revenues of the cantons are inadequate to the expences of 
government and the fupport of a fufficient army for the national de- 
fence, it is neceflary to purfue this fyftem laid down by their ancef- 
tors, as it gives them all the advantages of a regular army, without 
the expence of its maintenance, it being ftipulated in their treaties 
that in cafe of attack from a foreign enemy, thefe troops, which amount 
to 30,000, fhould be at liberty to return home and act in, concert 
with their countrymen. Both of thefe arguments are plaufible; but 
the queftion is, if they be admitted as faét, whether the morality of a 
nation fhould be facrificed to its policy; but it may be afferted again, 
that true policy is infeparable from good morals, and ftill further, the 
Swifs cannot be apprehenfive of the encroachments of any foreign 
ftate, as long as they perceive that the general aim of Europe is ta 
preferve an equilibrium of power: this balance is their beft and in- 
deed their only fafeguard; for though no foldier, I think I might 
affert that Swifferland with all its force, could never maintain a de. 
fenfive war againft either France or the Emperor, The Swifs and 
their allies are fuppofed to amount to more than two millions of fouls. 
Their manner of living is much more fimple than that of their neigh- 
bours, as they are more reftri¢ted by their refpective governments ; 
fumptuary laws being in full force among them, and no amufement, 
fuch as games of hazard, plays, operas, or even dancing, except at 
appointed times, being permitted. As every citizen is a foldier (the 
clergy excepted) they on Sundays after divine fervice go through the 
military exercife ; they are careful of the education of their youth, as 
1s evident from their public feminaries or univerfities; the principal 
of which are at Bafil and Berne.—In giving you a fketch of the na- 
tional character, | fhall confine myfelf to the popular governments, as 
I think the people there retain the temper and manner of the ancient 
Swifs more than the other cantons. Of them I think very favourably, 
provided I except thofe of the lower clafs, who have feen other 
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countries, or have any communication with travellers; as fuch are 
not only in this, but I believe in every country of the world, deceit- 
ful and mercenary; with regard to the general inhabitants of thefe 
cantons they feem to be frugal without meannefs; brave without 
vanity; and hofpitable without oftentation: to ftrangers they are 
courteous and polite, without being either defigning or troublefome. 
They value but little thofe diftin€tions of rank, birth, and fortune, 
which in other countries of Europe, and indeed in the other cantons of 
Swifferland, are fo obfequicufly cultivated, as they meafure the dig- 
nity of the fituation by the merit of the individual. Every man here 
knows the advantages of his own free government; and as he alfo knows 
himfelf to be a component part of it, is from intereft as well as prin- 
ciple a real patriot. Such is their attachment to their country, that, 
of the Swifs regiments in foreign fervice, many of the foldiers after a 
long abfence pine and ficken for their return. Should that liberty be 
refufed them (which never is from experience of the ill confequence) 
their death is inevitable ; as neither promotion nor emolument can dif- 
hpate the melancholy that preys upon them. Home is the only cure 
of this fingular malady, which is called the Savi/s fickne/s*, and that 
infallible. In domettic life their private virtues flow from their public 
charaéter ; to their parents they are grateful and obedient: to their 
families affe€tionate and attentive: inflexible in friendfhip: mild as 
fuperiors, and benevolent as men.’ 

Some late occurrences have directed the public attention to 
Savoy and Piedmont;—our readers will find thofe countries 


briefly characterized in the following paflage : 


‘ On looking into my journal, I find the fubje&s of my two laf 
letters were our paffage over the Alps, and a defcription of ‘Turin and 
its environs. By the fame journal I perceive alfo, that 1 havea good 
deal to crowd into this; 1 muft therefore be as concife as poffible, and 
to begin, fhall fay fomething more than what I have faid of the domi- 
nions of his prefent majefty Victor Amadeus the I]Id. ‘They confift 
of Sardinia, Piedmont, Savoy, Montferrat, and part of the Milanefe. 
Never was a fovereign in poffeflion of two countries more oppofite toeach 
other than Savoy and Piedmont; the former is a wild traét of moun- 
tain and hollow vallies, which require every aid that art and labour can 
beftow to make the produce adequate to the confumption, though no 
people can be more frugal than its inhabitants, frugal indeed in con- 
fequence of their poverty. The fides of thefe mountains are in many 
places fo very fteep, as to be inacceflible to beafts of draught or bur- 
den, and the gts is there an ufelefs inftrument of agriculture; the 
peafants break up the hungry foil with the pickaxe and fpade, and 
to improve it, carry up mould and dung in bafkets. For the purpofe 
of preferving it from drought in the {pring and fummer, they cut 
{mall refervoirs above it, the water of which may be let out at will, 





¢ * They call it in German das heim wehbe. ‘There is a motive 
that induces us to recollect the places which we love, more than the 
mufic we have heard in them; and from this it is, that all fongs and 
tunes that were popular in their country are ftri€tly forbidden among 
the Swils regiments in foreign fervice,’ 
and 
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and to prevent the earth from giving way, break the declivity of the 
mountains by building walls on the fide for its fupport, which fre- 
quently affume the appearance of ancient fortification, and are a very 
pleafing deception to travellers. ‘The Savoyards carry their better 
fort of cheefe into Piedmont, as the flavour is much efteemed there; 
but they gain more by their fkins of bears, chamois, and bouquetins 
(a {pecies of the wild goat) or by the fale of growfe and pheafants, 
which they carry in great numbers to Turin. 

‘ Piedmont is part of the plains of Lombardy, which extending 
from the north-weft boundaries of Italy to the Lagune of Venice, 
conftitute one of the moft fertile and valuable parts of Europe. It 
abounds in fruits and grain of almotft every kind in our quarter of the 
world, and its paftures are as rich as thofe of Holland. Novara is 
celebrated for its fine rice, millefiori for his majefty’s tobacco planta- 
tions, whilft the vineyards, in every part of Piedmont, produce a 
{weet red wine of an excellent quality. But what the owners of land 
moft encourage is the feeding of cattle, and culture of the mulberry 
tree for filk worms; of the former they fend annually to foreign 
markets from ninety to a hundred thoufand head, befides great nume 
bers of hogs and mules. The laft of thefe animals are very fine in 
this country, as I have before obferved; but the inhabitants have 
other beafts, or rather mon/fers, which they find very ferviceable, 
though vicious and obftinate. ‘Thefe are produced by a cow and an 
afs, or mare and bull, and called Jumarres or Gimerri *; I cannot 
fay that I have ever feen any of them, but I am told they are very 
common. The filk worm thrives fo well, that many peafants make 
above + 10olbs. of filk annually; and it is not only abundant, but 
univerfally known to be ftronger and finer than any in Italy. The 
land-owners divide the profit with their tenants. .The duchy of Savoy 
and principality of Piedmont are, I find, more populous than [ 
thought they were; by the laft returns, the number is found to 
amount to 2,695,727 fouls, of which Turin contains about 77,000.’ 


As Mr. W. advances into Italy and Greece, the fight of 
every veftige of whatever was famed in ancient ftory gives his 
imagination a claffical range, and brings the chief heroes of 
other times into prefent view. His defcriptions are animated, 
and his illuftrations are in point :—but, eager as he always was 
after objects of curiofity, how were we {urprized at his in- 
attention in the following inftance! During his excurfion to 
Calabria and Sicily, and while on the former coaft, he informs 
his readers, that 





* Thefe equivocal animals (if we may fo term them) are fo 
generally mentioned by travellers in this part of Europe, that we have 
no doubt of their exiftence; nor of their being found hardy and fer- 
viceable, as Jabourers. Rev. 

‘ + Each pound is valued in Piedmont at 18 hhillings. The little 
village of La Tour, in the valley of Lucerne, makes above 50,000 lb. 
annually, and the exports every year to the fingle city of Lyons amount 
to more than 160,cool.’ 
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¢ On the fummit of one of the neighbouring hills that commands 
an extenfive fweep of profpect over the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, 
and the two Calabrias, tlands an hermitage, whofe lonely tenant (as 
our monks report) is an Englifhman. He has refided there nine 
years, and fubfifted on the alms of the country people, who arc ex- 
tremely partial to him from the happy fuppofitioa that he is a faint, 
Padre Vicenzo, the guardian of our little convert, tells me that he 
has often met him, and that once in a deep wood below the hermitage 
he found him weeping over a miniature, which, on being furprized, 
he put haftily into his bofom, and retired. He fuppofes him to be 
about forty years of age, and fays his appearance is very noble and 
mterefting. We have been, as you may imagine, very defirous of 
coping with this melancholy man, but our continual expectation of a 
favourable wind has prevented it.’ 

Nothing ought ta have prevented it, How could he and his 
companions refrain from fearching out an unhappy countryman 
in fo lingular and remote a feclufion, when, poffibly, the fight 
of them might have foothed a wounded heart, and eventually 
have occafioned more pleafing recollections to themfelves, 
than any other occurrence in the whole tour! 

It might well be imagined that Herculaneum and Pompeii 
would not efcape our author’s notice; in defcribing the king’s 
palace at Portici, he fays, 

‘« The molt interefting and moft valuable room, however, is the 
library, from the numerous manutcript rolls which it contains. What 
a field is here for conjecture! what room for hope! Among this ine 
eltimable collection how many great works are there, of which even 
the names are now unknown! how many unbroken volumes, whofe 
very fragments, preterved in the wiitings of the ancient {choliafts, con- 
vey to us moral improvement, information, and delight! perhaps all 
the dramatic pieces of Menander and Philemon, perhaps, nay cer- 
tainly, the loft Decades of Livy; for it is impoflible to fuppofe, that 
among fo many rolls, the moit admired hittory of the people who pof- 
feffed them is not to be found: what private library in Britain is 
without the beft hiftories of England? But how I tremble for their 
fituation, as Portici is built on the lava that overwhelmed Hercula- 
neum! How I tremble too for the indifference of the king of 
Naples towards this invaluable treafure, in which all the moft en- 
lightened people of Europe are deeply intereited! When I firft faw 
them, J] had no idea of what they were, as they refemble wooden trun- 
cheons burnt almoft to charcoal. ‘They are fo hard and brittle, that 
the greateft caution mutt be ufed in removing them, left they crumble 
to duit; neverthelefs, an ingenious friar of Genoa, named Raggio, 
undertook to unroll them, and by a moft curious, though tedious pro- 
cefs, fo tar fucceeded, as to tranfcribe three Greek Treatifes on Phi- 
lofophy and Mufick; but finding (as I hear) no other encouragement 
than his falary, which was but little more than you pay fome of your 
fervants, the work was unhappily difcontinued. Were thefe manu- 
fcripts in England, they would not long remain a fecret to the 


world.’ 
We 
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We with that his Sicilian Majefty could be induced (and it 
may be worth a trial,) to confign his literary charcoal to his 
Britifh Majefty, that Friar Raggio, if living, might refume his 
interefting labours. 

Mr. W. is a thorough antiquary ; of which the following 
paflage, in his account of the antiquities of old and the curiofities 
of modern Rome, will be fufficient evidence. Of the relics of 
antiquity he obferves, with true claffical feeling, 

‘ What fubjects are thefe for reflection! how fully do they engage 
the attention, and warm the imagination of the beholder! To me 
their charms are fo irrefiftible, that I vifit them daily, and when 
there, can hardly perfuade myfelf to leaye them. How frequently 
have | difcovered the richelt ornaments of architecture in the ragged 
walls of a vineyard! and broken columns, which once perhaps i 
ported the theatre of Scaurus, ufed as props to the humble roof of a 
cottage! I faw them, and lamented their change. But the modern 
palaces abfolutely excite my indignation, as 1 know their materials to 
be the {poils of the nobleft ruinsin Rome. You read that this city has 
been often facked and pillaged by the Goths, &c. but, believe me, 
thofe Goths who have done it the greateft injury, were its popes and 
cardinals. Few of the many pontiffs, who have refided here, are 
innocent of this charge. Alexander the VIth, a fuperttitious Spaniard, 
carried this outrage {fo far, as to deitroy the pyramid of Scipio, for 
its ftones to pave the ftreets. Would that his life for this offence had 
depended on a jury of antiquarians!’ 

Really our indignation is not raifed high enough to join in 
fo rath a wifh. What! fubjeét him to an unjuit tribunal of 
enraged accufers, for furrendering up an ufelefs object of profane 
veneration, to fubferve purpofes of public utility? Had Scipio, 
indeed, been one of the primitive Chriftian faints, this fupertti- 
tion might have changed fides:—but ferioufly, if the city 
wanted pavement, and a pile of proper ftone, of magnitude 
fuficient to become an object of attention, ftood in the neigh- 
bourhood, what fhould with-hold the citizens from confidering 
it as a magazine of materials by good luck ready at their doors? 
The antiquary might take all its dimenfions, make his drawings, 
record his defcriptions, and then the ftone, as public property, 
is due to any ufeful public purpofe that called for it. The 
builders of Old Sarum, or of fome of the neighbouring caftles 
or churches, beft knew what became of the mifling parts of the 
prefent imperfect Stonehenge ; and fhould the remainder be 
wanted, the pleas of antiquaries would be infufficient objec- 
tions to fo convenient a provifion. 

Mr. W. prefents us with the following general view of 
Sicily : 

* I thall clofe this tour of Sicily with fome general remarks upon 
the country, which I have referved for this letter. Its form is trian- 

gular, 
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gular, the three angles being the promontories of Pelorum, Pachy- 
num, and Lilybeum, or as they are now called, the Faro, Capo Paf. 
faro, and Capo Boco. Its circuit is between five and fix hundred 
miles. When it was conquered by the Saracens, they divided it in 
three parts or valleys; namely, the Val di Demona, Val di Noto, and 
Val di-Mazzara. From the earlieit periods of antiquity, that is, as 
far back as we have any written memorial of things, it was remark. 
able for its fei tility, and thence called by Homer the Ifland TegoipCocle 
Heriow *. 

‘ The time of its greateft profperity was from the fiege of Syracufe 
by the Athenians to the Carthaginian conquefts. ‘Then, and long 
after, it fupplied with grain in years of fcarcity all the countries upon 
the Mediterranean, except Egypt and the coafts of Afia, and Rome 
and Carthage continually. Even now, under all the impediments of 
fuperftition and bad government, its productions are, in quantity and 
quality, the beft in Europe. Of the vegetable are grain, wines, oil, 
fruits, tobacco, mulberry trees for the iilkworm, cotton, medicinal 
roots, and fugar canes. ‘The laft of thefe flourifh near Avola and 
Merilli, They are of an inferior quality to thofe of the Weft Indies, 
but their fugar is fweeter than any other. The animal produétion is 
fimilar to that of Italy, but the horned cattle are a fmaller breed. The 
coa{ts abound with fith, particularly with tunney and anchovies; the 
export of which forms a very lucrative branch of commerce. There are 
mines of filver, copper, and lead, but none areworked. Near Palma 
are beds of the beft fulphur: at the mouth of the river Giaretta is 
found a yellow amber, preferable to that of the Baltic ; and in every 

art of the ifland quarries of marbles, that have furnifhed materials 
for all the noble edifices of Sicily. The moft beautiful are in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, particularly the yellow, and thofe that 
refemble the verde antique, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. The popu- 
lation of the ifland amounts to 1,300,000 fouls; not as much again 
as the fingle city of Syracufe formerly contained. 

¢ Adieu, I fhall leave this charming country with regret, and Italy 


in tears.’ 


Our author gives a pleafing account of Conftantinople, and 
of its environs, and thus fums up his general obfervations on the 
national character of the Turks : 


‘ There is no people in Europe whofe manners are fo barbarous 
as thofe of the Turks. This is the effect of their religion, which, to 
preferve itfelf by the ignorance of its difciples, teaches them that to 
relinguifh the cultoms of their anceftors is apoftacy, and to adopt thofe 
of the Chriftians, fin. ‘The refinement of the Greeks whom they con- 
quered and enflaved was defpifed; fo that they are ftill as rude and 
illiterate as in the time of Othman. Their better qualities do not 
proceed from reafon and a fenfe of moral rectitude ; for although they 
think juftice and charity neceffary virtues, they confine the exercife 
of them to themfelves, believing (as their hiftories will inform you) 
that no treaties with Infidels are binding. ‘Their charity indeed to 
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brute animals, or I fhould rather fay the abufe of it, is produétive of 
the greateft nuifance in Conttantinople which fwarms with dogs. 
Thefe. animals are not the property of individuals but nourifhed by all, 
and their litters are never deftroyed. 1 remember to have feen a man 
at Bafil in Swifferland whofe only occupation was to feed the cats of 
the town, a confiderable income being left by a charitable old lady for 
that purpofe. Lait week as I ftood on a wharf of Tophannah, a Turk 
came up to an Italian failor who had a Canary bird in a cage for fale, 
and having confidered it attentively, enquired the price. ‘lhe Italian 
faw that he intended an aé of charity and in confequence, a// Jtaliana, 
made a moft exorbitant demand. The Muffaulman was indignant and 
lett it, but he had not proceeded far ere he ftopped and refle&ted, 
turned fuddenly about, gave the failor the money and the bird its 
liberty. 

‘ 1 was not altogether convinced of the utter barbarifm of this peo- 
ple until I found they had no mufic among them. That {weet f{cience, 
which bears fuch irrefiftible dominion over the paflions of moft men, 
is to them unknown. They abhor Italian harmony, and have no 
other inftruments thana pipe and great drum, the founds of which are 
mot difcordant and noify. Painting and ftatuary are forbidden by 
their law, and you will fuppofe how little poetry, or indeed any other 
literary compofition is cultivated among a nation in which learning is 
thought of fo little confequence that the Capoudan-Pafha can neither 
read nor write. When | firft beheld the Turks fitting at their doors 
inattentive to every thing but their coffee and pipe, I confidered them 
an indolent people; but foon found that in employment no men could 
be more aétive. ‘They are a nation of good horfemen, but not fo good 
as the Arabians, who teach them the art of, riding. In their mock 
combats between two on horfeback called Jerid, the greatelt addrefs 
is difplayed in wheeling on full gallop, retreating, puriuing, and dart- 
ing their fticks at each ether. I really think that in a fkirmith of 
cavalry they would vanquith any troops in the world. Their reli- 
gion, which commands them to abitain from wine, and to wafh them- 
jelves before prayers, has made them temperate and clean. ‘The pre 
deftinarian faith it inculcates infpires them with contempt of danger, 
infomuch that the true Muffulman is at all times ready to ruth into 
battle, or to carry in his arms one infected with the plague, believing 
that an hour is appointed, before which his exiftence cannot terminate. 
Every Turk has an idea that fate may make him Vizrer, and indeed 
when you recollect that there are no hereditary honours but in the 
Sultan line, and that minifters are often taken from the loweft clafles, 
the probability of the event makes the fuppofition not unreafonable, 
They have little or no fociety but their women. Every man may have 
as many wives and milftreffes as he can maintain. I was much fur- 
prifed at the appearance of their females who feem ftufied in bags of 
green cloth. ‘lo conceal their faces they wear two white handker- 
chiefs, one tied round their heads from the chin to the eyes, and ano- 
ther tocover their foreheads &c. Whenthey pais a Frank they often 
pinch and call him Fawr. Of this I was previoufly advertifed, and 
cautioned not to look at them. ‘The other day however, having fol- 
Jowed a poor creature in the plague to the doors of the hofpital, I 
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walked into one of the burying grounds (of which there are fo many, 
that the environs of the city are covered with tomb ftones). As f{ 
flood there enjoying the incomparable profpect, two Turkith women 
came up to look at me, and having gazed fome time, took off and ex- 
amined my hat. One of them was young, and by her eyes feemed 
beautiful. ‘hey talked to me, but 1 made figns that their language 
was unintelligible, and fearful of my fituation trom the jealoufy of the 
Turks, bowed and haflily retired. You will readily believe that the 
minds of a nation, fo unenlightened, fo bigotted, and fo prejudiced as 
the ‘Turks, are loaded with thofe bad qualities which debafe human 
nature, particularly pride, contempt of foreigners, opprefiion, and 
avarice ; the Jaft of thefe furprifed me more than any other, becaufe I 
found the people opulent, and poffeffed of Greek flaves to do all their 
menial work ; but fo it is, that every one of them from the higheft to 
the loweft may be corrupted by money. 1 lament thefe evils the 
more, becaufe they are the effects of religion and ignorance. Were 
xt pofible to annihilate their faith, and introduce a fpirit of enauiry 
and the love of learning among them, they would become as great 
and powerful in thefe enlightened times, as they were in the fifteenth 
century. They would new model thcir government, mix in the po- 
litics of Europe, fend ambafiadors to foreign courts, and give difcipline 
to their fleets and armies, inttead of being as they are the flaves of a 
defpot and his minifters, ignorant of all tranfactions but their own, 
watched and betrayed by flrangers, and vanquithed by their enemies, 
to whom they in vain oppofe numbers without order, and valour with- 
out prudence.’ 


To this chara&er of the Ottomans, may properly be added 
that of the modern Greeks: 


« I am almoft inclined to believe, that the fuperiority of the ancient 
Athenians in arts and fcicnces over all other people, was in great 
meafure produced by phyfical caufes; for their fucceffors are remark- 
able for their ingenuity. You have probably heard that their fubtlety 
in trade, &c. is fo refined, that even Jews cannot exiit among them, 
and the report is true. Such are the effects of education and govern- 
ment upon national character, that the Grecks are from having been 
the beft of people now become the worft : for generally fpeaking, they 
are the molt proud, mean, mercenary, artful, vindiétive, and treacher- 
ous beings that difgrace humanity. Ifyou read the hiflory of Conftan- 
tinople to the period of its capture by the Turks, you will, I think, 
be perfuaded of this.’ 

We cannot, however, but deem this cenfure too harfh; 
fevere oppreffion debafes all characters. The Greeks muft be 
emancipated, and two or three generations muft pafs in inde- 
pendence, before their genuine propenfities can unfold, and ex- 
pand fo as to admit of fair eftimation. 

Sufficient extracts have now been produced to apprize our 
readers of the variety which they may expect in the company of 
this intelligent and entertaining traveller; and thofe, who have 
preceded him in the fame tour, may not only fee how he agrees 


with 
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with them on the fame points, but may be affifled with new 
conceptions. We have to add that the printer has not done his 
author proper juftice, as the work is typographically incorrect ; 
for which Mr. W. apologizes by declaring that his neceflary 
relidence, at a confiderable diftance from London, obliged him 
to truft to the correétion of an ignorant amanuenfis :—but 
ought fuch a perfon to have been thus entrufted? Thefe apo- 
logies are too frequently made, but fhould very rarely, if ever, 


be allowed. N, 





Art. II. Travels in India, during the Years 1780, 1781, 1782, 
1783. By William Hodges, R. A. 4to. pp. 156. 14 Plates. 
11. 1s. Boards. J. Edwards. 1793. 


Wwe a traveller is not only a man of refleGiion and genius, 
but can alfo ufe his pencil with fuccefs, we reap the full 
benefit of his obfervations ; his defcriptions and his reprefenta- 
tions reciprocally heighten their effects; and he not only com- 
municates his ideas of places and manners, but he faithfully ex- 
hibits their appearances tothe eye. Such is the ingenious artift 
whofe travels are now before us, and whofe profeffional abilities 
have been frequently admired by the difcerning public*. He 
now appears with great advantage as a writer; efpecially as he 
offers this work to the public with that modefty, which, though 
it may not always accompany acknowleged merit, ever becomes 
an individual in a public addrefs, and difpofes a reader to give it 
a cordial reception, and a ready allowance. 

Thefe travels have a clofe connection with Mr. Hodges’s 
former elegant work, intitled, Se/eé? Views in India, mentioned 
in the note below; they being members of one bady. Mr, H, 
remarks in his preface— 

¢ It is only matter of furprife, that, of a country fo nearly allied to 
us, fo little fhould be known. ‘The public is, indeed, greatly indebt- 
ed to the learned labours of gentlemen, who have refided there, for the 
information which they have afforded concerning the laws and the . 
religion of the Hindoo tribes ; as well as for correct and well. digefted 
details of the tranfactions of the Mogul government. But of the face 
of the country, of its arts, and natural productions, little has yet been 
faid. Gentlemen who have refided long in India lofe the idea of the 
firt impreffton which that very curious country makes upon an entire ° 





* Mr. Hodges was firft publicly diftinguifhed as an artift, by the 
many excellent drawings which he made in his voyage round the 
world, with Captain Cook, in the years 1772—1775; fee Monthly © 
Review, vol. 57; and, fince, by his Wiews taken in India, which he 
publithed in two volumes imperial folio: of which we gave fome ac- 
count in the eightieth volume of our Review, p.271. 
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ftranger : the novelty is foon effaced, and the mind, by a common and 
natural operation, foon direéts its views to more abftract {peculation : 
reafoning aflumes the place of obfervation, and the traveller is loft in 
the philofopher.’ 

Keeping this idea in view, Mr. H. gives a lively reprefenta- 
tion of the novelties which mutt ftrike an Englifh mind on the 
voyager’s firft arrival on the coaft of India: 


¢ Some time before the fhip arrives at her anchoring ground, fhe is 
hailed by the boats of the country filled with people of bufinefs, who 
come in crowdson board. ‘This is the moment in which an European 
feels the great diftin€tion between Afia and his own country. The 
ruitling of fine linen, and the general hum of unufual converfation, 

refent to his mind for a moment the idea of an afflembly of females. 
When he afcends upon the deck, he is ftruck with the long muflin 
drefies *, and black faces + adorned with very large gold ear-rings 
and white turbans. The firft falutation he receives from thefe ftran- 
gers is by bending their bodies very low, touching the deck with the 
back of the hand and the forehead, three times. 

* The natives firft feen in India by an European voyager, are Hin- 
doos }, the original inhabitants of the peninfula. Inthis part of India 
they are delicately framed, their hands § in particular are more like 
thofe of tender females ; and do not appear to be, whatis confidered a 
proper proportion to the reft of the perfon, which is ufually above 
the middle fize. Correfpondent to this delicacy of appearance are 
their manners, mild, tranquil, and feduloufly attentive: in this laft re- 
fpeét they are indeed remarkable, as they never interrupt any perfon 
who is fpeaking, but wait patiently till he has concluded ; and then 
an{wer with the moft perfect refpect and compofure.’ 


Mr. H. thus defcribes the approach to Calcutta: 





« * This drefs is in India ufually worn both by Hindoos and Maho- 
medans,-and is called Jammah; whence the drefs well known in 
England, and worn by children, is ufually called a Jam. 

‘ + The complexions of the people on the coaft of Coromandel, and 
to the fouthward, are confiderably darker than thofe to the northward. 
It is alfo to be obferved, that the native Hindoos are generally darker 
than the Muffulmen, who originally came from Tartary and Perfia. 
The latter may in fact be called a fair people; and I have even feen 
many of them with red hair and florid complexions. It is a well- 
known faét, that when a Tartar or Perfian family has refided in 
India for a few generations, their complexions have confiderably 
deepened, The Mogul family, of the houfe of Timor, J underftand, 
are of a deep olive complexion.’ 

_t Thus fpelt in this work. In the 4fatic Refearches, the name of 
the country is written Hindu/tau, and the people are Hindus: fee our 
laft Appendix, juft publifbed. 

*§ It has been obferved of the arms frequently brought to this 
country, that the gripe of the fabre is ico fmall far moft European 
hands.’ 

« The 
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© The appearance of the country on the entrance of the Ganges, 
or Houghly river, (this being only a branch of the great Ganges,) is 
rather unpromifing ; a few buthes at the water’s edge, forming a dark 
line, juit marking the diftinQiion between fky and water, are the only 
objects to be feen. As the fhip approaches Calcutta, the river nar- 
rows; that which is called the Garden Reach, prefents a view of 
handfome buildings on a flat furrounded by gardens: thefe are villas 
belonging to the opulent inhabitants of Calcutta. The veffel has no 
fooner gained one other reach of the river, than the whole city of 
Calcutta burfts upon the eye. This capital of the Britifh dominions 
in the Eait is marked by a confiderable fortrefs on the fouth fide of 
the river, which is allowed to be, in ftrength and correctnefs of defigy, 
fuperior to any in India. On the fore-ground of the picture is the 
water gate ef the fort, which reflects great honour on the talents of 
the engineer the ingenious Colonel Polier. The glacis and efplanade 
are feen in perfpective, bounded by a range of beautiful and regular 
buildings; and a confiderable reach of the river, with veffels of vari- 
ous claffes and fizes, from the largeft Indiaman to the {malleft boat of 
the country, clofes the fcene. A plate reprefenting this view, from a 
picture taken on the fpot, and admirably engraved by Mr. Byrne, an 
artift whofe reputation is not be raifed by any eulogium in this place, 
is annexed.’ 

We will now juft look into the city ; where, Mr. H. remarks, 


« The mixture of European and Afiatic manners, which may be ob- 
ferved in Calcutta, is curious: coaches, phztons, fingle horfe chaifes, 
with the palankeens and hackeries of the natives, the pailing ceremo- 
nies of the Hindoos, the different appearances of the fakirs, form a 
fight perhaps more novel and extraordinary than any city in the world 
can prefentto a ftranger. Some viewsin the city of Calcutta, publifh. 
ed by Mr. Daniel, are highly to be commended for their accuracy.’ 

As we cannot propofe to wander far into this remote country, 
we fhall juft cite Mr. H.’s general view of the prefent fate of 
Bengal : 

‘ From the apparent ftate of acountry, a juft eftimate may generally 
be formed of the happinefs or mifery of a people. Where there is 
neatnefs in the cultivation of the land, and that land tilled to the ut- 
moft of its boundaries, it may reafonably be fuppofed that the govern- 
ment 1s the protector and not the oppreffor of the people. ‘l’krough- 
out the kingdom of Bengal, it appears highly flourithing in tillage of 
every kind, and abounding in cattle. The villages are neat and clean, 
and filled with {warms of people.’ p. 17. 

As Mr. H.’s experience is but a corroboration of many other 
unexceptionable teftimonies to the fame pleafing effect, we mutt 
rank among the whimfical occurrences of the prefent age, the 
long, folemn, and laboured, endeavours to convict a man of ruiri- 
ing this very country! Indeed the writer finds feveral occafions to 
remark the good conduct and popularity of Mr. Haftings, through- 
Out hisjournies. Among the reft, he went in the governor’s reti- 


nue in his ‘progrefs to Benares, at the time when the unhappy 
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infurrection took place there, which has fince proved the fubje& 
of fo much fruitlefs difquifition ; and though Mr. Hodges, with 
great prudence, declines entering into political inquiries, he de- 
clares, that ¢ it is merely an act of common juttice to ftate, that, 
during my whole refidence in India, I never fo much as heard 
the guilt and perfidy of Cheyt Sing once called in queftion,’ 

Benares is particularly diftinguifhed as the feat of Bramin 
learning ; and, in examining one of the temples there, Mr. H, 
was furprifed to obferve moft of the ornamental parts of the 
Grecian architecture in a building erected in the plains of Hin- 
doftan! He gives an engraving of one of the rich columns, 
and adds an ingenious eflay on the different ftyles of architec- 
ture, in which he traces the characteriftics of each, back to the 
primitive favage dwellings of the firft inventors; who, in all 
their improvements, {till adhered to their firft models, the ca- 
vern, the rock, and the hut; objects continually brought to 
mind by the vault, the cupola, the fpire, the column, the flat 
ceiling, and the pediment. 

Mr. H.’s travels extended to the city of Agra, about goo 
miles N. W. from Calcutta; and he vifited, in the way, Cof- 
fimbuzar, Moorfhedabad, Bauglepoor, Mongheir, Patna, Be- 
nares, Bidjegur, Allahabad, Cawnpoor, Lucknow, Fyzabad, 
Oud, Etaya, Fyrozabad, Etamadpoor, and the ftrong fortrefs 
of Gwalior. Befide feveral excellent engravings, the author 
has given a large map of his route, which muft render the 
whole a pleafing work to thofe who are perfonally acquainted 
with the objeéts defcribed. 

Agreeable as this peregrination muft have proved, favoured 
with the advantages which accompanied Mr. Hodges, he has 
fufficiently fhewn that he was not feduced from his profeffional 
purfuits ; and he clofes his travels with the following pertinent 
general obfervations : 

‘ | cannot look back at the various fcenes through which I paffed 
in thefe excurfions, without almoft involuntarily indulging a train of 
refiections rclative to the ftate of the arts under this, as well as under 
the Hindvo government. The amazing monuments which are ftill to 
be found in India, prove the Muffulman conquerors to have been well 
acquainted with the principles of archite¢ture, and at leaft to have had 
a tafte for grand compofition ; in painting, on the contrary, they have 
only exercited themfelves in miniature, many of which are highly 
beautiful in compofition, and in delicacy of colour; their attempts in 
this art have alfo been confined to water colours; and they have la- 
boured under a farther difadvantage, the religion of Mahomed pro- 
hibiting all refemblances of animated nature. Whether the Arabs 
have ever tranfgreffed the law in this point, I know not; but probably, 
on account of the remotenefs of India from the original feat of the re- 
ligion of Mahomed, it may have loft much of its rigor, and may, 

therefore, 
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therefore, have left the princes of India at more liberty to indulge 


themfelves in this elegant art. 
« In fculpture there are no inftances of excellence among the Moors, 


except in the Taje Mahad* at Agra, upon which there are flowers 


carved with confiderable ability. 
‘ The Hindoos appear to me to rife fuperior to the Mahommedans 


in the ofnamental parts of architecture. Some of the fculptures in 
their buildings are very highly to be commended for the beauty of the 
execution; they may, indeed, be faid to be very finely drawn, and cut 
with a peculiar fharpnefs. The inftance which is produced in this 
work of a column from the temple of Vis Vifhas at Benares, will 
prove it, although cut in freeftone. A fimilar inftance cut in black 
bafalt; in the colletion of Charles Townley, Efq. (on which are or- 
naments fimilar to thofe which #t referred to above,) is a ftriking proof 
of their power in this art. This column was brought from Gour, an 
ancient city, (now totally demolifhed,) fituated on the eaftern fhore of 
the Ganges, nearly oppofite to Rajemahel. I have feen many inftan- 
ces of caft metal ftatues, relative to Hindoo mythology, that prove 
their perfect knowledge in the art of cafting. Thefe works, as they 
apply to the religion of Bramah, are both curious and valuable; but, 
as they are purely mythological, the artifts have only confidered the 
fymbolical charaCler, without the proper attention, and perhaps with- 
out a power, of giving a perfect beautiful form, fuch as we fee in the 


Grecian ftatues. 
‘ The paintings of the Hindoos, as they are, like their fculpture, 


chiefly applied to reprefent the objeéts of their religious worfhip, are 
certainly not fo perfeét as the Moorifh pictures, which are all por- 
traits. A conftant ftudy of fimple nature, it is well known, will pro- 
duce a refemblance which is fometimes aftonithimg, and which the 
painter of ideal objects never can arrive at.’ : 

This advantage Mr.H. has enjoyed to an extent beyond 
moft, if not all, other gentlemen of the pencil. It is ufual for 
painters to ftudy the works of the beft mafters of the Italian 
{chool, as the laft ftage of their education : but is not this ftudy- 
ing nature at fecond hand, under the peculiarities of manner? 
After a ftudent is well grounded in the principles of defign, 
and in the management of colours, would he not be more origi- 
nal in ftudying nature herfelf, in the_line beft fuited to his ge- 
nius, than in imitating copies; however excellent? 

Painters are moreover too ready to adopt the licentious exam- 
ple of poets, in making truth at all times yield to grace and em- 
bellifhment : but this is the indulgence of a vicious imagination, 
tending to the perverfion of the art. The concluding fentence 
of the work before us is decifive on the fubjeét, as being the 
judgment of a diftinguifhed profeffor : 


— 





*. A beautiful monument ereéted by the Emperor Shah Jehan to 
the memory of his favourite wife, by whofe name the building is dif- 
unguifhed. Rev. 

Rev. June 1793. L ‘ Pictures 
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« Pictures are collected from their value as fpecimens of human ex- 
cellence and genius exercifed in a fine art; and juftly are they fo: but 
I cannot help thinking that they would rife ftill higher in eftimation, 
were they connected with the hiftory of the various countries, and did 
they faithfully reprefent the manners of mankind.’ 


Here, however, is room for fome doubt, if we may borrow 
the words of the poet, and, applying them to the prefent fub- 
ject, fay, 


‘ Ten cenfure wrong, for one who paints amifs.” N. 
@ 





Art. Il. The Works of Callimachus, tranflated into Englith 
Verfe. The Hymns and Epigrams from the Greek ; with the 
Coma Berenices from the Latin of Catullus. With the original 
‘l'ext, and Notes carefully feleéted from former Commentators, 
and additional Obfervations, by H. W. Tytler, M. D.  4to. 
pp. 268. 15s. boards. Dilly. 1793. 


ALLIMACHUs was one of the brighteft ornaments of an 
» age that was illuftrious in arts and arms; and of which 
the few monuments that remain have increafed in value, in 
proportion as they have diminifhed in quantity. The deftruive 
hand of time has proved peculiarly fatal to the glory of the 
Ptolemies ; and the friends of literature and the arts cannot 
enough cherifh thofe fcanty remains, which ftill perpetuate 
the memory of princes, in whom Merit of every kind found 
moft munificent patrons. Thofe who know the value of Cal- 
limachus have Jong regretted that his works had never been 
agreeably, indeed fcarcely intelligibly, tranflated. The defect 
is, in a great degree, fupplied by the prefent tranflation into 
Englifh rhyme, accompanied with valuable notes, which ex- 
plain the difficulties of the original. In a, fhort preface, 
written by the Earlof Buchan, it is obferved that 

‘ Dr. ‘Tytler was a man of indefatigable induftry in literary re. 
fearch, to which were added the rare accompaniments of genius, 
taite, and imagination. 

‘ Scotland though fufficiently eminent in philofophy, arms, and 
arts, has been detective till of late in claflical tafte and erudition. 
The tranflations now offered to the public are the firft from a Greek 
poet that have been publifhed by a native of Scotland in the Eng- 
I:th language. F 

‘ In the tranflations of Dr. Tytler there will be found in transfu- 
fion of fentiment, correctneis of poetry and ftyle ; and in felicity of 
expreflion, a fuperior degree of merit to thofe publifhed by the un- 
fortunate Dr. Dodd in the year 1755 ; and upon the whole an agree- 
able acceffion to an Englifh clafiical library. 

‘ The tranflation of ancient Epigram is a difficult tahk. The ge- 
nius of the Greek or Roman mutt be preferved, and the point of fa- 
tire or novelty of thought mvf not be hid by the flippancy of a modera 

. drefs, 
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drefs, nor that dignity and fimplicity abated which belongs to the 
ages of antiquity, when the poet was not diftracted by the multitude 
of figures connected with artificial refinements. . 

« Witha view to prepare himfelf for the tranflation of Callima- 
chus, Dr. Tytler compared every line of the Iliad with Mr. Pope’s 
tranflation, whereby he put himfelf in a congenial train for under- 
taking to do juftice to Callimachus, and meditating a tranflation of 
Lucretius; he meant to have done the fame by the Georgics of 
Virgil and Mr. Dryden. re 

¢ Whatever may be faid upon thefe fubjects, it is evident to every 
perfon of learning and tafte, that the ftyle of ancient, is greatly fu- 
perior to that of modern, poetry ; and that thofe who can enable the 
unlearned to tafte of the beauties of the Greek and Roman poets of 
eminence in modern languages, are entitled to no vulgar praife. 

‘ With refpeét to Callimachus himfelf, every man of learnin 
knows, that he was one of the keepers of the Alexandrian library, 
and a favourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt, whofe 
praifes he celebrates in a beautiful hymn which almoft infinitely de- 
grades our modern ‘‘ Joys to great Czfar ;’’ not on account ofits fu- 
perior veracity, but the beauty and fimplicity of its conitru€ion, de- 
void of that cumberfome and naufeous machinery of extravagant en- 
comium; which a modern man of tafte cannot he!p withing to fall 
down and bury the laureates and the laurelled in obfcurity.’ 


To the foregoing obfervations, we fhall only add a few 
fpecimens from the work, in order to illuftrate the fubftantial 
juftice of his lordfhip’s criticifm. The firft excerpt fhall be 
taken from the Hymn to Diana, containing the vifit of the 
Goddefs and her Nymphs to the cave of the Cyclops: 

Thence to Meligunis’ ifle in hatte 
(Now Lipara) the fylvan Goddefs pafs’d, 
Her nymphs attending, and with wondering eyes - 
Saw the brown Cyclops of enormous fize, 
Deep in their darkfome dwelling under ground, 
On Vulcan’s mighty anvil turning round 
A mafs of metal hiffing from the flame : 
The fea-god urges, and for him they frame 
A wond’rous vaie, the liquor to contain 
That fills his courfers on the ftormy main. 

¢ With horror chill’d, the tim’rous virgins eye, 
Stupendous giants rear their heads on high, 
Like cloud-capt Offa rifing o’er the field ; 
One eye, that blaz’d like fome refulgent fhield, 
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From each ftern forehead glar’d pernicious fire. 

Aghaft they gaze, when now the monfters dire 

With ftubborn ftrokes fhake the refounding fhore, 

And the huge bellows thro’ the caverns roar. 

But when from fiercer flames the metal glows, 

And the fix’d anvil rings with heavier blows, 

When pond’rous hammers break the tortur’d mafs, 

Alternate thund’ring on the burning brafs, 7 

The nymphs no more endure the dreadful fight, 

Their ears grow deaf, their dim eyes lofe the light ; 

A deeper groan through lab’ring Atna runs, 

Appals the hearts of old Sicania’s fons, 

Redoubles from Hefperia’s coaft around, 

And diftant Cyrnus thunders back the found. 

No wonder that Diana’s tender maids 

Should fink with terror in thefe gloomy fhades ; / 
For when the daughters of th” immortal gods 

With infant clamours fill the bleft abodes, 

Arges or Steropes the mother calls 

(Two Cyclops grim) from their infernal halls 

To feize the froward child ; no Cyclops come, 

But, loudly threatn’ing, from fome inner room 

Obfequious Hermes fwift before her ftands, 

With blacken’d face, and with extended hands: 

The frighted infant, thus compos’d to reft, | 
Forgets its cries, and finks upon her breaft.’ 
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The fecond and only farther fpecimen that we fhall pro- 


duce from this principal part of the works of Callimachus, is 


from the Hymn to Ceres ; in which we think the notes ftill 
more valuable than the text. 


To 
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‘ To Ceres *. 
¢ The bafket fwift-defcending from the fkies, ¢ 
Thus, thus, ye matrons, let your voices rife: 
<< Hail! Ceres, hail! by thee, from fertile ground 
Swift fprings the corn, and plenty flows around.”’ 
Ye crouds, yet uninftructed, ftand aloof, 
Nor view the pageant from the lofty roof, 
But on the ground below; nor matrons fair, 
Nor youth, nor virgins, with difhevell’d hair, 
Dare here approach: nor let the moifture flow 
From fafting mouths to ftain the myitic fhow. 
But radiant Hefper, from the itarry fkies, 
Behouds the facred bafket as it flies : 
Bright Hefper { only could perfuade the pow’r 
To quench her thirft, in that unhappy hour, 
Wien 





‘« * Among the religious folemnities tranfported from Greece to 
Alexandria, Ptolemy could not fail to introduce the famous Eleufinian 
feftival, celebrated with fuch pomp at Athens, in honour of Ceres ; 


the great benefactrefs of that city ; and through it, as Ifocrates relates, . 


of the other republics of Greece, and of all the reft of mankind. 
«© When Ceres wandered over Greece in queft of her daughter Pro- 
ferpine, fhe received in Attica the moit hofpitable treatment, and 
thofe particular good offices which it is lawful to make known only to 
the initiated. ‘The goddefs was not ungrateful for thofe favours, 
but, in return, conferred on our ance’'ors, the two moft valuable pre- 
fents which mankind can receive or even Heaven can beftow :—the 
artof agriculture, which delivered us from the fierce and precarious 
manner of life common to us with wild animals; and the knowledge 
of thofe facred mytfteries which fortify the initiated againft the terrors 
of death, and infpire them with the pleafing hopes of an happy im- 
mortality. Our anceftors difcovered as much benevolence in dif- 
fufing thofe advantages as piety in obtaining them—Their humanity 
communicated what their virtue had acquired. ‘The myfteries were 
annually unveiled to all defirous and worthy of receiving them: and 
the practice, the means, and advantages of agriculture were f{peedily 
extended over all Greece.’? Ifocrates, in panegyric Athen, Gillies’ 
tranilation. Such is the Athenian legend: and if Ceres, as is gene 
rally fuppofed, denote the fertilizing power of nature, her worfhip 
muft have been one of the moft ancient. For Ariftotle in his Ethicks 
(ad Nicomach. VIII. 9.) tells us that the ancient facrifices and re- 
ligious folemnities appear to have taken place after the gathering in 
of the grain, and confifted in a fort of firft. fruit-offerings to the 
gods; men having mott leifureat that feafon.’ 

‘ + The proceflion of the batket, a proper emblem of Ceres, was 
on the fourth day of the feitival. This holy batket, or xarahiary was 
carried on a coniecrated vehicle, crouds of people fhouting as i¢ went 
along ware Anuntees Hail Ceres.’ 

* ~ Bright Hefper only would perfuade the power to quench her 
thirft.] ‘This pafiage has given rife to innumerable conjectures ; of 
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When full of grief, fhe roam’d from place to place, 
Her ravifh’d daughter’s laient ileps to trace. 
How could thy tender feet, O goddefs, bear 
The painful journey to the wettern {phere ? 
How couldtt thou tread black A:thiop’s burning climes ; 
Or that fair foil, in thefe diltrefsful times, 
Where, on the tree, the golden apple beams, 
Nor eat, nor drink, nor bathe in cooling ttreams ? 
‘ Thrice Achelous flood her fleps divide, 
And ev’ry fiream that rolls a ceafelefs tide. 
Three times fhe prefs’d the center of that ifle*, 
‘here Enna’s flow’ry fields with beauty fmile, 
Three times, by dark Challichorus, fhe fate, 
And call’d the yawning gulph to mourn her fate : 
‘There, faint with hunger, laid her weary’d limbs, 
Nor eat, nor drank, nor bath’d in cooling itreams. 
‘ But ceale, my mufe, in thefe unhallow’d ftrains, 
To fing of Ceres’ woes, and Ceres’ painst ; 


~ 





which the moft probable is, that this is only 2 poetical mode of fay- 
ing, that Ceres was fo eager to difcover her daughter, that fhe 
drank nothing all day, nor quenched her thirft till the rifing of the 
evening ftar.’ | 

‘ * Sicily. Enna was called the umbilicus Siciliz,’ 

‘ + That the ftory of Ceres feeking her daughter Proferpine con- 
tains a philofophical meaning, receives countenance from the orphic 
fragments. Proferpine is feigned to have been alternately in the 
fhades with Pluto her hufband and on the earth with Ceres her mo- 
ther : and to have continued in each habitation fix months. The or- 
phic hymn to Proferpine fpeaks of her as carried to her unvoluntary 
marriage bed after the autumn, as producing and deftroying all 
things, as firft fhowing her facred body in the green germs; and 
concludes, by invoking her to fend forth the fruits of the earth, 
‘* l’roferpine therefore is explained, to be that power which hides 
and preferves, during the fix winter months, the germs of vegetable 
life, notwithftanding their apparent corruption—She goes to Pluto, 
that is, fhe goes under the earth—She appears in the green germs in 
the fpring, which by the affiftance of Ceres are ripened, and reaped 
in autumn. The allegory of Proferpine bears a great analogy to that 
of Pfyche, the moft beautiful of all the Grecian fictions. Latter 
artilts reprefented Pfyche as a beautiful young girl, but fhe originally 
meant the butterfly, as afymbol of the etherial principle. ‘Lhis in- 
fect, hatched from the egg, is nothing but a grub crawling on the 
earth like man in his earthly form. It then degenerates ftill further, 
into the torpid Chryfalis, whofe infenfibility prefents an apt repre- 
fentation of death; while the butterfly breaking from its dull prifon, 
and mounting in the air, exhibits a natural image of the celeftial 


{irit burfting from the reftraints of matter, and feeking its native 
{sies.”? 
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Far nobler to refound her facred laws *, 
That blefs’d mankind, and gain’d their loud applaufe. 





« © Farnobler to refound her facred laws] fo Virgil. 

Maétant leétas de more bidentes 
Legiferae Cereri. : 
Laws are moft naturally afcribed to Ceres, the inventrefs of agri- 
culture, fince agriculture occafioned the divifion or appropriation of 
lands, and the appropriation of land produced the neceflity of laws. 
The fettival of Ceres called §cczod<2« denotes this characteriftic of 
the goddefs, meaning the feftival in honour of the eftablifhment of 
laws. Spanheim obferves that the feaft of penticoft, or of wheat 
harvett, has exaétly the fame appellation in Hebrew, in memory of 
the law-giver from mount Sinai; and that laws engraven on tables of 
brafs were hung up in the temples of Ceres in Greece; the inftitution 
of the Gentile nations thus concurring with the evidence of facred 
{cripture in referring the benefits of legiflation toa divine ori- 
ginal. He might have added that before thefe written laws of Ceres, 
there exiited others, not lefs facred, the x21. vou. the laws of Sa- 
turn, and particularly the Gepsres dug the feos of Jupiter, fo named 
from §:y:, his minifter or meflenger, a moft important perfonage in 
the polity as well asin the religion of antiquity, being nothing lefs 
than a perfonification of diftributive juftice. In all ages and na- 
tions, and under every form of fociety, 4:4:-, or juftice, is equally 
worthy of veneration, the great bon and center of attraction, or, as 
it were, the key ftone of the arch that fupports the fabrick of focial 
life, and diltinguifhes a ftate of civilization, that is, properly, a ftate 
of fubjeéction to juft government, from a ftate of favagenefs, that is 
a ftate of fubjection to rude violence and brutal force. ‘That thefe 
O:ascec duoc formed during the heroic ages the nature, the principle, 
the very eflence of government, is fully proved in the hiftory of an- 
cient Greece, vol. I. c. 2. It appears that kings were nothing more 
than mere inftruments in the hands of Jupiter, and that under the 
name of royalty, the government was really theocratic. While 
they difpenfed faithfully the G:pica-, they were to be refpeéted and 
obeyed, but when they perverted or infringed thefe facred laws, they 
at the fame moment difgraced and depofed themfelves; and the {cep- 
tre, the external badge of their authority, dropped from their hands, 
See the Iliad and Odyffey paflim—particularly Odyif. ii. 68—69. 
Il. IX. 98,99. Il. XII. 310, and feq. Kings were called @cuirce 
moActy the minifters or fervants of the 0:5, which they were to de- 
fend, and as Ariftotle tells us in his Politicks, the form of the oath 
confifted in ftretching forth the fceptre. Ariftot. Polit. L. iii. 
c. XIV. See alfo Dyonyf. Halicarn. Ant. Rom. L.ii. and L. v. 
Pp. 337- ex Edit. Sylburgii. The only perfonages in thofe days 
who difregarded the b:wisas were the Cyclopes : they indeed were, 
4 in his own family, arbitrary princes, and made their will 
aw— 
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Far nobler to declare how firft fhe bound 

T’he facred fheathes, and cut the corn around, 
How firft the grain beneath the fteer the laid, 
And taught Tripcolemus the rural trade.’ 

Dr. Tytler, we think, has been very happy in transfufing 
into Englifh the fimplicity of the Greek epigram. We quote 
the following examples : 

‘Epigram VII. 
« A pious youth approaching where 
His ftepdame’s body lay, 
Officious crown’d her ftatue there 
With flow’rets frefh and gay. 


¢ Nor thought his father’s wife, when dead, 
Her malice could retain ; | 
The ftatue thunder’d on his head 
And fix’d him to the plain. 


‘ Ye fofter-fons avoid his doom 
Nor hang a flow’ry wreath 
Around an envious flepdame’s tomb, 
Left ye too fink in death.’ . 
© Srnany AVTEUINSy fAbeecey rubor, esePs HY00S 
QX¢ Brcvy HAAaxAas ) TEOTOY O6GfAc10C. 
H 0: taQw xrwhiioa xatextave main wire8ra* 
Divyete ponteving xy TaGov cb movers. 
‘ Epig. X. 
« Beneath this tomb, in facred fleep, 
The virtuous Saon lies ; 
Ye paflengers forbear to weep, 
A good man never dies.’ 
©Trds Law 6 Asxwyos Axavbioc begov Y Troy 
Koiparcre Jononew an Asy)e Tag ayaberse 
‘ Epig. XXII. 
¢ Whoe’er with hallow’d feet approaches near, 
Behold, Callimachus lies buried here, 
I drew my breath from fam’d Cyrene’s fhore, 
And the fame name my fon and father bore. 
© Osis tus mace one Peoers Wade, Kxrrmaxe pei 

Ios Kugevase masda ve xj yevetyy.’ 

In this tranflation, an attentive critic might point out 
paffages which are wanting in ftrength, and others that are 
deficient in elegance :—but let it be remembered, that the au- 
thor’s unfortunate indi/pofition did not allow him to give it a 
finifhing revifal. On the whole, we are happy to fee that the 


work has been encouraged by a numerous and refpectable lift 
of benevolent fubfcribers. Gites 
| | glee Lf 
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Art.1V. <A frort Hijtory of the Perfecution of Chrifians, by Jews, 
Heathens, and Chrifians. ‘Towhich are added, an Account of the 


refent State of Religion, in the United States of America, and 
fome Obfervations on Civil Eftablifhments of Religion. By A. 


Robinfon. 8vo. pp.150. 2s. Johnfon. 
A Brief fketch is here drawn of the hiftory of perfecution, 
from the commencement of chriftianity to the prefent 
time. The author fhews, on the unqueftionable authority of 
fact, that, throughout this long period, perfecution has never 
ceafed, firft on the part of the heathens againft chriftians, and, 
after the union of the civil power with the authority of the 
church, among chriftians themfelves, The facts are judi- 
cioufly feledted, and are reprefented in colours which are well 
adapted to produce in the mind of the reader the deepeft con- 
viction of the folly of the principle, and of the madnefs of the 
practice, which have brought fuch an accumulation of miferies 
on mankind. The whole is interfperfed with important ob- 
fervations, exprefled with greatenergy. The following ex- 
tract may be fufficient to give an idea of the fpirited manner in 
which this writer treats his dubject:—it relates the perfecu- 
tions in France and Encland, in the latter part of the laft 


century : 

‘ The duke of Savoy, A.D. 1655, banifhed the proteftants from 
Piedmont with the greateit cruelty. In their diftrefs they applied to 
Cromwell (Projeéor of England) for relief, and he immediately pro- 
cured their reftoration to their juit rights,—-the duke trembling at the 
thunder of hisname. The Englith nation, with great generofity, 
fubfcribed for the relief of thefe worthy proteitants, near forty thou- 
fand pounds. The celebrated act of uniformity was paffed in the 
year 1661, by which, all whodid not conform to the liturgy by St. 
Bartholomew’s day following, Auguit 1662, were to be deprived of 
their benefices. In confe “quence of this two thoufand clerg eymen were 
deprived.—Many were obliged to give up their livings, becaufe they 
would not fwear to what they had: not feen. About this time, the re- 
{pectable people called Quakers, petitioned parliament for a tolera- 
tion, inftead of which, an act was pafled, which, after defcribing that 
body, enacted, ‘* If any fuch perfon refufe to take an oath when 
tendered to him, after the 24th of March, or perfuade others to do 
it, Or maintain the unlawfulnefs of ta King an oath, or if they thal! 
affemble for worfhip to the number of five or more, of the age of 
fifteen, they thall forfeit for the firft offence, five pounds, for the fe- 
cond, ten pounds, and for the third, fhall abjure the realm, or be 
tran{ported to the plantations.”**—Three thoufand and fixty-eight, 

fays 





— 


‘¢* The. weeny Dr. Wendeborn laments the decreafe of the 
Quakers in ‘ffngl: and, and confiders it as the decreafe of decency, or- 
der, and the mot valuable virtues. In this ] cordially join with this 
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fays Fox, had been imprifoned fince the reftoration of Charles IT. 
Other ftatements make the imprifoned ftill more numerous, many died 
in gaol, and their places of worfhip were broken open and violence 
offered tothem. ; 

‘In 1668, the famous quaker William Penn wrote a confutation 
of the doétrine of the Athanafian trinity, and the atonement of 
Chrift, and had the honour of being, for this work, imprifoned feven 
months in the tower. In 1670, Penn was tried at the Old Bailey, 
along with Mr. Mead, for preaching to an affembly of Quakers, in 
Grace church-ftreet, London, after the pafling of the conventicle 
aét. ‘They were indi¢ted for preaching to an unlawful and tumult- 
uous aflembly. The jury brought in their verdict guilty of peaking in 
Grace-church-fireet ; but Mead they acquitted of even this guilt.— 
The jury were treated with the moft wanton and tyrannical infult, 
they were urged to condemn the prifoners. They manfully refufed 
to be threatened into injuftice, and after much fafting and infinite 
abufe, brought in a final verditt—xor guilty.* 

‘ In the reign of Charles IT. the following penal perfecuting fatutes 
were pafied.—1. Att ofuniformity,— 2. Corporation aé, — 3. Conven- 
ticle act, —4. Oxford att,—5. Tefta&.—Theleacts compofe a complete 
fyitem of perfecution, fo that had they been all univerfally enforced, 
no perfon but thofe of the church comld have efcaped ruin, banifh- 
ment, or death. Charles was a prophane libertine, of the moft 
corrupt morals, and treated all religion with contempt, yet becaufe of 
his perfecuting meafures, he was praifed by the high church clergy 
and bifhops in every pulpit! + 

‘When Lewis XIV. of France meditated the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, he was advifed by one of his minifters not to do it, 
as it would be attended with the worft confequences to his kingdom. 
He was remarkably ignorant of religious opinions, and his reply 
fhows the blindnefs and ftrength of his fuperftition. ‘* Such is my 
zeal to convert heretics, thatif it requires me by one hand to cut off 
the other, I will doir.’”? The revocation of this edi& produced the 
greateit confufion and ruin. 





truly catholic and chriftian divine, whofe book for candor cannot be 
excelled, and ought to be read by every Englifhman.— See View of 
England, &c.’ orour account of it, Rev. vols. Ixxvil. and xxviii. 

«* Penn’s Works.’ 

‘ + The perfecutions of this and former proteftant reigns, drew 
from the ear! Caftlemain, a Roman Catholic nobleman, the followin 
obfervations. ‘It was never known that Rome perfecuted as the 
bithops do, thofe who adhere tothe fame faith with themfelves; and 
howeverthe pre'ates complain of the bloody perfecution of queen 
Mary, it is manifeft that their perfecution exceeds it, for under her 
there were not more than two or three hundred put to death ; whereas 
under their perfecution, above treble that number have been rifled, 
deftroyed, and ruined in their eftates, lives, and liberties ; being (as 
is remarkable) men for the moft part of the fame fpirit, with thofe 
protcitants who fuffered under the prelates in queen Mary’s time.”? 
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« All the proteftant clergy were firft banithed; and their people 
who difcovered a with to follow them, were condemned to the gal- 
lies, the women were forced into the nunneries. All who remained 
in the kingdom, of the proteftant faith, were prohibited the exercife 
of their religious worfhip, either public or private, on pain of death, 
The children of proteftants were taken from their parents, and given 
totheir catholic relations, or to otheis, whom the judges chofe to 
charge with their education. A twentieth part of the whole body 
of the Protefiants were foon put to death, and a price fet onthe 
heads of the reft, who were hunted like wild beatts of the foreft. Thus 
France, (notwithitanding the prohibition to leave the kingdom,) 

refently loft fix hundred thoxfund valuable citizens, who {upplied 
William ILL. with courageous foldiers, and England, Holland, and 
Germany with ufeful manuiacturers *. 

‘ Voltaire fays, fifty thoufand families, in the fir three years, 
were banifhed, who carried with them a prodigious quantity of mo- 
ney, and their arts and manufactures enriched the enemies of their 
cruel country t. This perfecution, fays tae fame author, rather in- 
creafed than diminifhed the feét it was intended to defroy, and 
France derived not frum it even an ideal advantage. ‘The priefts ce- 
lebrated the praife of Lewis, who expectea from them the kingdom 
of heaven, tor fuch an example of holy zeal. 

© When William III. cane to the throne of England, he thewed 
himfelf the warm friend of the rights of confcience, and in his reign 
was paffed the toleration act, under the influence and protection of 
which, feétaries of every kind have for one hundred years, flept fe- 
cure under their owa fig tree. The toleration act, however, did not 
include in its favour, thofe who denied the doétrine of the Trinity, 
and about fifty years after the reign of William II]. a profecution 
was commenced againft Mr. Ellwail, who had written on that fubje@. 
He was tried at the affizes at Stafford, betcre judge Denton, for he- 
refy and blafphemy, and was acquitted, though he pleaded guilty to 
the indi€tment.— The judge conformed to the fpirit of the times, 
rather than to the fpirit of the laws, and gave honourable liberty to a 
man whofe only crime was herefy. ‘This is the laft legal profecution 
for herefy, in England ; but laws ftill againft heretics remain uore- 
pealed, though many attempts have lately been made to procure their 
repeal. The bifhops ftrenuoufly oppofed their repeal, onthe motion 
of Earl Stanhope, and it may fairly be fuppofed they will continue fo 
to do, till the voice of the nation become irrefiflible. Though no 


legal profecution for herefy hath been entered upon fince that of Ell- 


wall, the {pirit of perfecution 1s not yet evaporated, but hath re- 
peatedly difcovered itflf fince, efpecially in the infamous and dif. 
graceful riots in London, in the year 1780, and thofe of Birming- 
ham, inthe year 1791 J. 

« * Raffel’s Hiftory of Modern Europe.’ 

‘+ L’Hiftoire Générale, vol. VIII.’ 

* t Thefe riots afford another proof of the neceflity of inftruéting 
the cemmon people ig the principles of religious liber:y.’ 
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‘ The reader will here remark, that the charge of perfecutiom is 
here brought home, egua/ly to the Papilt, the Proteftant Epifcopalian, 
and the Prefbyterian.—He will draw this wife and fair conclufion, that 
whatever dogmatical fectis eftablifhed by law, that fect will attempt 
the extirpation of all other fects. He will fmile when he obferves the 
proteftant perfecuted by the papift, and then alleging that to perfe- 
cute is the property of a falfe, but to de perfecuted is the character of 
atrue church, and then fees the protellant perfecute the papift, 
and the papiit rejoicing in fuffering for the truth, He will {mile 
when he hears the Epiicopalian defend the perfecution of the Prefby- 
terian; andthe Prefbyterian defend the perfecution of the Epifcopa- 
lian, he will not think perfecution the teft of a true church, either in 
thofe who fuifer, or in thofe who infli€tit, but he will confider it as a 
good proof of one fatt,—That he who fuffers is not fablifoed, but 
he who inflicis perfecution is of the efiablifbed church, whatever, or 
euberever that church be.’ 

In the account of the prefent fate of religion in the United 
States of America, an act of the aflembly of Virginia, efta- 
blifhing univerfal freedom in religion, is inferted. In the fe- 
quel, the author repliesto Mr. Paley’s argument for an exclu- 
five eftablifhment of religion, and concludes with enumerating 
feveral important advantages, which are to be expected from 
leaving religion to be fupported by its own evidence and au- 
thority, among an enlightened people: 

‘ By making all feéts equal, it would exclude both envy and 
perfecution, envy of the privileges of an eftablifhment from dif- 
fenters, and perfecution from the church, by depriving her of the 
power to perfecute. ‘The preceding hiftory thews the terrible effeéts of 

rfecution, which arofe entirely from thé policy of church eftablifhments. 
Had the religion of Jefus, which is a religion of charity and mercy 
unbounded, been fuffered to fpread and to exilt, by its own natural 
evidence and energy, the blood of a martyr had never flowed. This 
would have faved thelives of perhaps more than a million of perfons, 
facrificed in various .countries, and at different times, to the blood 
thirity {pirit of eftablithed pricfts. Nor are the lives of martyrs to 
be confounded with the common mafs of mankind, who die in battle, 
in defence of defpotifm and tyranny. 

‘ The martyrs were men of the moft exalted virtue, of the mof 
fincere character, were men, who in their times had no faperiors, no 
equals, in all that gives dignity to mortal beings.~—Their lofs to fo- 
ciety was great indeed, the falt of the earth was coniumed, and {fo- 
ciety tended to putrefaction. Let the admirers of ecclefiaftical efta- 
blithments fhew an advantage in their icheme, equal to fo horrid an 
abufe ;~ an abufe infeparable trom eftablifhments of religion, as nothing 
can reftrain the fury of fuperftitious zealots, of perverfe theological 
politicians, but depriving them of the power to rob and to murder. 
This the hittory of every nation has fhown us,—it is not the ex- 
travagance of theory, but the fober affertion of fac. 

‘ It would foon produce a general philofophical moderation of 
mind, Smal! fects, equal in the efteem of government, find it their 
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intereft to refpecteach other,by fympathy they thus refpe& themfelves. 
America fhews this to be true, and Dr. Adam Smith has fhewn this 
to be the natural unvarying confequence of {mall independent fects. 

« It would aid the converfation of good morals; for {mall fects 
naturally watch their members clofely, and every man thus reli- 
gioufly connected, finds he has a character to lofe. But eftablithed 
churches produce no connection amongft their members, and confe-~ 
quently no objcure per/on feels his religious and moral character to be 
of any importance. This holds efpecially and univerfally good, in 
lafge towns, and when a man changes the place of his abode. ‘The 
fuperior moral character of the diffenters, in every country, may be 
fairly appealed to, in proof of this fact. 

« It would thew religion to be, what it really is, fomething fupe- 
rior tothe world, and different from its policy. Whoever embraced 
religion, would be fuppofed todo it from conviction, and this would 
excite enquiry, and lead to the hearty reception of its precepts. 
The cafe at prefent is quite otherwife, both in England and on the 
continent. <A general diftruft and neglect prevail, and none are fup- 
pofed to profes religion from a higher principle than fathion or po- 
licy. If eftablifhments long exilt, infidelity will be general, it is 
gaining ground apace, and moft rapidly in thofe countries, where 
eftablifhments are moft wealthy and pompous. 

‘It would favour the general liberties of mankind; for priefts 
have always been the inftruments of tyranny in the hands of govern- 
ment, and have preached tothe people pafiive obedience and non-re- 
fiftaace, promifing to the man who was willing to be a Jlave,.a future 
fate of felicity, for a prefent ftateof wretchedne{s. ‘Their craft has 
been fupported by princes, and perhaps the hiftory of the American 
revolution isthe only one which exhibits the clergy, as friends to the 
people, and to liberty. ‘The reafon is obvious, the American church 
depended more upon the people, than upon government, they had, 
therefore, a common intereft, and a common caufe to defend. 

‘ Tt would favour the diffufion of knowledge. ‘he clergy, 
eftablifhed in their greateft pomp, taught the people that ignorance is 
the mother of devotion. 'They prevented the bible from being read, 
and endeavoured by every poffible means to confine knowledge to 
themfelves. This is a true corporation {pirit, and what will always 
be favoured by thofe, who fet up to be the mafters of mankind. 
All knowledge has a natural connection, and thus religious knowledge 
leads to the cultivation of general fcience. Religious knowledge 
either is, or is not of itfelf, of real value and importance. If it be 
not, then noclergy can beof any ufe at all; if it be, then an unefta- 
blifhed clergy are of moft value ; for itis of the nature of {mall feéts, 
to promote examination, and genera! enquiry, which iffue in the ac- 
quifition of religious know!ege. The ignorance of the loweit orders 
of the people, of religious matters, is fo notorious in this kingdom, 
where two millions a year are paid for their inftrution, that none will 
contend, that the propofed end (if thatend be inftruction) of an efta- 
blifhment is anfwered in them. The preaching mechanics, calied 
methodifts, have, in the laft fifty years, inftru&ted more of the lower 
Qrders of the people, in the obligations of chriftianity, and have called 
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more from grofs vice to piety and virtue, than the church has ever 
done fince the reformation, Yetthe clergy, for their fervices, have 
been paid, in that period, by the ftate, four hundred millions fter- 
ling, whilft the methodiis have not coft government one farthing, 
but have been treated with infult and contempt, by both bifhops and 
itatefmen.’ 

This publication is a feafonable antidote againft every at- 
tempt to revive perfecution, whether on the ground of religious 
or civil opinions. E 
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Art. V. The Old Manor HHoxwfe. A Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 
1zmo. 4vols. 14s. fewed. Bell, Oxford-fireet. 1793. 
Me Smith’s talents for novel-writing are already well 

known to the public; and we have had repeated occa- 
fions to acknowlege her merit ina fpecies of compofition, 
which, when executed with judgment and ability, ina moral 
view, is ufeful, as well as pleafant to thofe who read only for 
amufement : it is therefore the Jefs neceflary for us to under- 
take an elaborate examination of the prefent work: but we fhall 
not difmifs it without giving abrief outline of its plan. 

The principal fcene of the tale is one of thofe fpacious an- 
tient halls, or manor houfes, which fill the warm imagination 
with romantic ideas, and which at once invite and favour ad- 
venture. The pofleflor of the manfion is an ancient maiden 
lady, the fole heirefs of a great family. A favourite kinfman, 
a youth of feventeen, whofe family refides in the neighbour- 
hood, is permitted tovifit the hall; and, when winter arrives, 
to fleep ina little tapeftry room, next to the old library, ina 
wing of the houfe far remote from the divifion inhabited by the 
female part of the family. The confidential fervant, or com- 
panion of the old lady, had been permitted to take into the 
houfe an orphan niece, nearly of the fame age with the young 
hero of the tale, and the apartment allotted to her is ina turret 
which terminates one wing of the houfe. This young pair, 
Orlando and Monimia, who find opportunities for frequent in- 
terviews, entertain a tender and innocent attachment. for each 
other. The principal bufinefs of the piece is to exhibit the 
embarraflments which attend their concealed paffion during 
Orlando’s refidence at home, and the difficulties and diftrefles 
through which they afterward pafs. ‘Ihe main plot is diverfi- 
fied with many collateral occurrences, which all contribute to 
give unity tothe whole. The narrative, if not in everv par- 
ticular guided by probability, is however too well fil!ed up 
with incident to fuffer the reader’s attention to fag. ‘The 
characters are drawn with ftrength and difcrimination, and 
fpeak their own appropriate language. 

This 
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This novel particularly contains many very fuccefsful imita- 
tions of the ordinary language of people in different clafles of 
the inferior ranks, which may in fome inftances remind the 
reader of that great painter of manners, Henry Fielding. Se- 
veral humourous fcenes in higher life are alfo reprefented ; and 
from thefe we fhall fele&t a part of the account of a public 
dinner at Rayland Hall : 


¢ The whole houfe was in a buftle—and Mrs. Rayland not only in 
unufual health, but as anxious for the fplendour and excellence of 
her entertainment, as if fhe had a deeper defign than merely to out- 
fhine the newer elegancies of Carloraine caitle. All the operations 
of Mrs. Lennard and her attendants fucceeded happily. By half 
after two all the guefts were aflembled : by half after three all the 
tables groaned under the weight of venifon and beef. About feventy 
people were aflembled in the hall. In the dining-parlour the party 
confifted of General Tracy, who was placed at Mrs. Lennard’s 
right hand; on her left Mrs. Hollybourn, the wife of the arch 
deacon of that diftrict, a lady of a molt precife, and indeed formi- 
dable Gemeanour: oppofite to her, and next to Mrs. Somerive, fat 
the doctor himfelf, a dignified clergyman, of profound erudition, 
very fevere morals, and very formal manners; who was the moft 
orthodox of men, never {poke but in fentences equally learned and 
indifputable, and held almoft all the reft of the world in as low efti- 
mation as heconfidered highly his own family, and above all himfelf. 

‘« Between her mother and Mr. Somerive, on the other fide, was 
placed their only daughter and heirefs, Mifs Ann-Jane-Eliza Holly- 
bourn, who, equally refembling her father and her mother, was the 
pride and delight of both : poffefling fomething of each of their per- 
fonal perfections, fhe was confidered by them a model of lovelinefs ; 
and her mind was adorned with all that money could purchafe. The 
wainfcot complexion of her mamma was fet off by the yellow eye- 
brows and hair of the doctor. His little pug nofe, divefted of its 
mulberry hue, which, on the countenance of his daughter, was pro- 
nounced to be /e petit nex retroufé, united with the thin lips drawn up 
to make a little mouth, which were pecvliar to * his better half,’? 
as he facetioufly called his wife. ‘The worthy archdeacon’s fhort legs 
detracted lefs from the height of his amiable daughter, as the had 
the long waift of her mother, fine fugar-loaf fhoulders that were 
pronounced to be extremely genteel, anda head which looked as if the 
back of it had by fome accident been flattened, fince it formed a 
perpendicular line with her back. To dignify with mental acquire- 
ments this epitome of human lovelinefs, all that education could do 
had been Javithed; mafters for drawing, painting, mufic, French, 
and dancing, had been affembled around her as ‘oon as the could 
{peak ; fhe learned Latin from her father at a very early period, and 
could read any eafy fentence in Greek; was iearned in aftronomy 
knew fomething of the mathematics, and, in relief of thefe sei 
abftrufe ftudies, read Italian and Spanifh. Having never heard any 
thing but her own praifes, fhe really believed herfelf a miracle of 
knowledge and accomplifhments; and it muft be owned, that an 
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audience lefs partial than thofe before whom the generally perform- 
ed, might have allowed that the performed very long concertos, and 
folos without end, with infinite correctnefs, and much execution: 
Then the made mott inveterate likenefics of many of her acquaint- 
ance; and painted landicapes, where very grcen trees were reflected 
in very blue water. Her French was moit grammatically corrects 
though the accent was fomewhat defective ; and fhe knew all manner 
of hiltory—could teil the dates of the moft execrable aétions of the 
moft execrable of human beings—and never had occafion to confuit, 
fo happy was her memory, ‘Trufler’s Chronology. As it was be- 
lieved, fo it was afferted by the doctor and his wife, that their 
daughter was the moft accomplifhed woman of her age and country ; 
and by mofi of their acquaintance it was taken for granted. The 
gentlemen, however, whom all thefe clegancies were probably de- 
fiened to attract, feemed by no means ftruck with them: fome of 
them, who had approached her on the fuggeition of her being an 
heirefs, had declared that her fortune made no amends forher want of 
beauty ; and others had been alarmed by the acquifitions which wert 
fo much beyond thofe they had made themfelves. Thus, at fix-and- 
twenty (though the lady and her parents, forfomereafons of their own, 
called her no more than twenty-two,) Mifs Hollybourn was yet unmarri- 
ed! for, of thofe lovers who had offered, fome had been rejected by the 
doétor, and fome by herfelf. She affected a great indifference, and 
talked of the pleafures of purfuing knowledge in an elegant retire- 
ment. But it was obferved, that whenever any young men of pre- 
fent fortune, or future expectation, were in the country, Dr. Helly- 
bourn’s family returned the vifits of the ladies to whom thefe gentle- 
men belonged, with unufual punctuality. 

‘ While they were in this part of the world, they always dined 
once or twice at Rayland Hall, where the Doctor was well re- 
ceived as a moft pious worthy man, his lady a very good kind of 
woman, and Mifs as a mighty pretty fort of a young perfon. Of late 
the whole family had rifen into higher favour ; for the Doétor was the 
only clergyman in the country around who had refitted the good en- 
tertainment fo profufely given at Carloraine caftle, and had refufed to 
vifita man who kept a miftrefs. He had even gone farther, and 
preached a fermon which all his congregation faid pointed immedi- 
ately at Mr. Stockton ; but as Mr. Stockton did not hear it, and hav- 
ing heard it, would not have cared for it, the reproof only edified 
his hearers, and raifed the Doétor in the efteem of the lady of the 
hall. 

‘ The lower part of the table was filled by the four Mifs Somerives 
and their two brothers ; Orlando, at the requeft of Mrs. Rayland, 
taking his feat at the bottom. 

¢ The plenty and excellence of the table, which was furnithed al- 
moft entirely from the park, farm, warren, gardens, and ponds of 
Rayland Hall, were highly commended by the guefts, and by none 
with more zeal than the General and the Do&tor, who vied with each 
other in applying that fort of flattery of which their venerable hoft- 
eis was moft fufceptible. ‘The General {poke in terms of the higheft 
refpect of her ancient family, and of the figure made in hiftory by 
the 
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the name of Rayland. ‘The Doétor, while he did juftice to the exs 
cellent dithes before him, Jaunched out in very fincere praife of the 
domain which produced them: the beautiful park which, he averred, 
fed the very beft venifon in the country ; the woods abounding in 

ame; the extenfive ponds, whofe living ftreams contained all man- 
ner of fith; the rich meadows below, that fatted fuch exquifite beef ; 
the fine fheep-walks on the downs above, which fent to table mutton 
that rivalled the Welch mutton itfelf!—then, fuch gardens for fruit! 
{uch convenient poultry yards !—Mrs. Rayland, who loved to hear 
her place praifed, could have liftened to fuch culogiums for ever 
and feemed totally to have forgotten that, according to the courfe of 
nature, fhe fhould be miftrefs of thefe good things but a very little time 
longer, and that, when a little {pace in the chancel of the adjoining 
church would be all fhe could occupy, they muft pafs into the pof- 
feffion of another.’ 

The reader is not to infer, from this fpecimen, that the novel 
is entirely, nor chiefly, of the humorous kind. In many parts it 
jis fentimental ; fometimes, though not frequently, it becomes pa- 
thetic ; and once or twice, but very fparingly, political ideas 
and opinions are introduced, and the author takes occafion to 
exprefs that generous fpirit of freedom, whicn is dilplayed 
more at large in her ** De/mond.” In fine, though we cannot 
fay that we think the prefent novel /upertor to thofe which 
Mrs. S. has formerly produced, yet it difcovers, in a confi- 
derable degree, facility of invention, knowlege of life, and 
command of language. : E 





Art. VI. Arabian Tales; or, a Continuation-of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. Confifting of Stories related by the Sultana 
of the Indies, to divert her Hufband from the Performance of 
a rafh Vow; exhibiting a moft interelting View of the Religion, 
Laws, Manners, Cuftoms, Arts, and Literature, of the Nations of 

. the Eaft; and affording a rich Fund of the moft pleafing Amufe- 
ment, which fictitious Writings can fupply. Newly tranflated 

--, from the original Arabic into French, by Dom Chavis, a Native 
Arab, and M.Cazotte, Member of the Academy of Dijon. And 
tranflated from the French into Englith, by Robert Heron. 12mo. 
4 Vols. 10s. fewed. Bell and Bradfuce, &c. Edinburgh ; Robin- 
fons, London. 1792. 


A MoncG the queftions which are moft interefting to the pro- 
grefs of morals and the caufe of truth, is the utility of that 
fpecies of fidion which is fupported by fupernatural aid ; and, if 
it have been, or may hereafter be, ufeful, what ought to be its 
limits? That fables or tales of this kind feize, hurry forward, 
and enrapture, the undifciplined imagination of youth, there 
can be no doubt; and that they therefore tend to awaken cu- 
riofity, which otherwife might continue dormant, is highly 
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probable :—but it is no lefs certain that they likewife have a 
tendency to accuftom the mind rather*to wonder than to in- 
quire ; and to feek a folution of difficulties in occult caufes, in- 
ftead of ferioufly reforting to fats. ‘Che true anfwer to this diffi- 
cult queftion feems to be, that in the progrefs of mind, ignorance 
will continually find caufe to wonder ; and will therefore be 
inceflantly impelled to utter its admiration, and to relate its 
wild conje€tures. To blame it for not being more enlighten. 
ed, would perhaps be as abfurd as to reproach an infant for 
not being able to demonftrate a theorem in Euclid. Such 
tales, confequently, muft be written, and will be read. Between 
the moral utility, however, of fables built on the marvellous, 
and of thofe which originate in true pictures of life and man- 
ners, there can be no comparifon. It is indeed fo neceflary to 
mingle refemblances of man as he really is, in every fabutous 
narrative, that the wildnefs of romance has only become attrac- 
tive in confequence of this mixture. huciena as we are 
to confider the Arabians frequently as a wandering and wild, 
and but feldom as a fchooled and {cientific, people, we receive 
fuch tales from them as the genuine produce of the partial ad- 
vances which they have made in knowlege: though, were they 
the works of Europeans, we fhould regard them as the indolent 
refources of authors, who were either unwilling, or unable, to 
awaken attention and excite applaufe, by exhibiting accurate 
and -well-contrafted characters of human Beings. 

‘In the tranflator’s preface to the work before us, the fubje& 
on which we have thus flightly remarked, is more amply con- 
fidered; and the hiftory of the Arabian tales, their firft intro- 
duction into Europe, and the effeéts which they produced, are 
treated in a manner, which, we imagine, will give pleafure to 
men of tafte and literature: 

‘ Nearly a century has now elapfed, fince the collection of Eaftern 
Tales, fo well known among us by the title of Arabian Nights Enter- 
ments, was firft offered to the curiofity and admiration of Europe. The 
romances of knight-crrantry had then loft that popularity which they 
held for ages, and had been ridiculed into difrepute. The rage for 
amufement had indeed called forth another fpecies of fictitious writ- 
ings; but afpecies which unhappily poffeffed neither the wild dignity 
of the romance, nor difplayed that aflemblage of the charaéters, man- 
ners, and incidents of familiar life, which confers a value on our beft 
modern novels. Moft of thofe compofitions were vile effufions of 
prurient dulnefs, whofe perfection confifted in detailing the intrica- 
cies, and unveiling the loofer fcenes of licentious intrigue. The wan- 
ton epifodes of Ariofto, and the lewd, though witty tales of Boccace, 
were imitated, till the fame fchool produced the low and almoft infipid 
obfcenities of a Behn, a Manley, anda Heywood. Such books were, 
however, calculated, almoft exclufively, for the debaucliee and the 
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woman of pleafure : and fomething was therefore wanted for the en- 
tertainment of thofe, who chofe to withdraw the mind occafionally from 
the realities of life, yet were anwilling to debafe imagination, by 
turning it to dwell on the brutal groffnels of fenfual indulgence. 

« If thofe Eaftern tales were prefented to the European public, at a 
feafon which feems to have been peculiarly favourable for their recep 
tion; there was, however, ftill more in their charaéter than in the 
circumftances of the time, to recommend them to that eager and ge- 
neral intereft which they immediately commanded among all claffes of 
readers. The ftyle in which they were written, and the artifice by 
which they were interwoven together, Were, if not abfolutely new, 
yet ftrange and uncommon. For although the ftories in Ovid’s 
books of Metamorphofes be connected by means which, at leaft in 
flightnefs and infufficiency for the purpofe of compacting parts into a 
whole, bear fome refemblance to the flender thread by which the nar- 
ratives of the Thoufand and One Nights are feebly and awkwardly held 
together ; and although Chaucer’s Canterbury tales, the multi licity 
ot broken adventures ftrangely jumbled together in the Orlando Fu- 
riofo, and, almoft equally, the half Gothic, half-claffical fabric of 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, betray a truly oriental unfkilfulne/s in the art 
of arrangement: yet, with thefe works, the more paflionate readers of 
the rm Nights Entertainments were, for the moft part, little ace 

uainted ; and, where there was fo much novelty in fo many other 
refpects, a {mall difference in ftru€ture was, by the effect of affocia- 
tion, naturally increafed greatly above its real ee agen 

‘ The manners and cuffoms exhibited in thofe tales, were at the fame 
time much more ftrange and fingular, than the artleffnefs of their con- 
nexion, or the tedious copioufnefs of narrative which diftinguifhed them. 
Beauties, cooped up together by {cores, or perhaps hundreds, in a 
haram, all for the amufement of one man; and he often indifferent, 
feeble, old, and fitter to repofe in the grave or the hofpital, than to 
riot on the nuptial couch : feftive entertainments, unenlivened by the 
fprightly gaieties of the fair fex, or the cheering influence of wine: 
Wives wearing drawers and troufers like their hufbands, and men ar- 
rayed in loofe robes like their wives, yet at the fame time cherifhing, 
as fo many goats, each a venerable length of beard: paftry-cooks 
making fuch a figure in fociety, as if the perfection of human art were 
difplayed in the compofition of a cream-tart or a pye: the art of 
writing efteemed, fingly, a qualification fitting thofe fkilled in it for 
the moft dignified offices in civil lite, as if the {malleft poffible portion 
of intelle&t were not adequate to the formation of the letters in the al- 
phabet, and the joining of thefe into words andlines: ablutions perform- 
ed, many times a day, and, at every different time, as {crupuloufly as 
Swilt’s Strephon wathed himfelf, when he was to mount the bed of his 
angel-Chloe: prayers repeated by all ranks, with ferious devotion, 
almoft as often in the day, as our men of fafhion call upon their 
Maker in contemptuous fcorn, or in idle merriment: the code of reli- 
gion almoft as frequently and fondly quoted, as our profeffed wits in- 
troduce flily into their converfation /re/ repartees from Joe Miller, or 
ériginal anecdotes from the Tell-tale : judicial aftrology conftituting the 
great rule of human life, and every man and woman, as furely as they 
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come into the world, having their fortunes fubjected to the capricious 
influence of this or that flar :—all thefe phenomena are fo remote from 
the cuftoms and manners of Europe, that, when exhibited as entering 
into the ordinary fyftem of human affairs, they could not fail to con- 
fer, in our eyes, a confiderable fhare of amufive novelty on the cha- 
faéters and events with which they are connected. . 

“ € Yet, it is probable that the machinery contributed, more than any, 
other particular in their charaéter, to obtain to the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, the preferénce over moft of the other works of imagina- 
tion which were common in Europe at the time of their firft appearance. 
Magicians, Genies, Fairies, Lamps, Rings, and other ‘Talifmans, 
dance in fuch profufion through thofe volumes, as could not but make 
the reader wonder and ftare, who was acquainted only with witches 
thounted on broomfticks,—and with little viewlefs elves, dancing oc- 
cafionally by moon-light, in fmall circles on the green, or, in their 
greateft {plendour and feftivity, only lighting up, for their midnight 
revels, the deferted hall of fome ruinous caftle. It has been obferved, 
T think, by Dr. Hawkefworth, in fome one of the firft numbers of the 
Adventurer, [No. 1V.] that thefe tales pleafe, becaufe, even their 
machinery, wild and wonderful as it is, has its laws, and the magicians 
and enchanters perform nothing but what was to be naturally expeét- 
ed from fuch beings, after we had once granted them exiftence, and 
dignified them with power. But, I fhould rather fuppofe that the 
very contrary is the truth of the fact. It is furely the ftrangenefs, the 
unknown nature, the anomalous character of the fupernatural agents 
here employed, that enables them to operate fo powerfully on our 
hopes, fears, curiofity, fympathies, and, in fhort, on all the feelings of 
our hearts. We fee men and women, who poffefs qualities to recom- 
fnend them to our favour, fubjected to the influence of beings whofe 
good or ill will, power or weaknefs, attention or neglect, are regulated 
by motives and circumitances which we cannot comprehend: and 
hence, we naturally tremble for their fate, with the fame anxious con- 
cern, as we fhould for a friend wandering, in a dark night, amidil 
torrents and precipices,—or preparing to land on a ftrange ifland, 
while he knew not whether he fhould be reccived, on the fhore, by 
cannibals waiting to tear him piece-meal, and devour him,—or by 
gentle beings, difpofed to cherifh him with fond hofpitality. Give 
the human agents whom youemploy, qualities tocommand good wil 
and efteem ; let their manners be natural, and their fentiments the ge- 
ttuine effufions of the human heart, in fuch circumftances as thofe they 
are placed in; and then, perhaps, the more fingular their adventures, 
the wilder the fcenes‘in which they are expofed, the more capricious 
the beings to whofe power they are fubjeéted, and the more feemingly 
Inadequate the means by which all the changes in their fate are ac- 
complifhed; f much the more irrefiitibly will they engage, and tranf- 
port, and chain down the attention, and fway the paffions of the fpec- 
tdtor, or the reader. 

" € Add to thefe confideration:, that, befide the advantages which™ 
they feem to derive from the ftrangenefs of their texture, and-from the 
novelty and marvellous nature of the objects which they exhibit; 
thofe Eaftern tales poffefs great real merit of another fpecies. At 
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times, even amid the florid verbofity confpicuous in them, as in other 
oriental compofitions, they afford pleafing defcriptions of the {cenes 
of external nature. The moft agitated workings of the human heart 
are often difplayed in them, with a mafterly hand. Being a collec- 
tion, they contain a medley of comic, tragic, and heroic adventures, 
the very number and variety of which mult neceflarily give them cone 


fiderable power to pleafe. And, I know not if even the gold, jewels, 
earls, rubies, emeralds, the bales of rich ftuffs, and fuperb pellices, 
the crouded kans, luxurious gardens, and apartments beyond defcription 
fumptuous, which are fo liberally !avifhed through thofe tales, and fo, 
oftentatioufly defcribed wherever they occur, have not infenfibly a 
reater influence in dazzling and amufing the mind of the reader, than 
perhaps the pupil of tafte will be willing to allow.—Such are the tales 
which I remember to have eagerly preferred, in the days of childifh 
credulity, to the Seven Wonders of the World, the Adventures of 
ack the Giant-killer, the Story of the Seven Wife Matters, and.even 
to the Hiftory of the Nine Worthies :—and fuch feem to be the more 
ftriking peculiarities in their character, by which they have pleafed, 
and ftill continue to pleafe, almoft ail ages, all ranks, and all different: 
capacities.’ 
After thefe pertinent and generally well-founded remarks 
on the Arabian tales, the tranflator proceeds to examine their 
authenticity ; and, as he executes his tafk with every mark of 


candour and fidelity, we cannot do better than cite his own’ 


words ; 

‘ Literary impofition has been frequently attempted with great fuc-. 
cefs; and it was doubted by many, for fome time after the publication. 
of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, that, although reprefented as 


compodfitions of the Eaft, they had been attually fabricated in Europe.. 


Inflances have not been wanting, to juftify this fufpicion. It was 


ufual among the claffical fcholars who flourifhed about the era of the. 


revival of letters, to try their proficiency, by producing forgeries in 
the names of their favourite Greek or Roman authors, with which. 
they now and then attually deceived one another. It had been ufual, 
too, among the fophifts of antiquity, to compofe declamations and 
epifties in the names of celebrated perfonages, the incidents of whofe 
lives afforded them fuitable materials: and it is well known what cri- 
tical hardinefs and acumen the doughty Bentley difplayed, in deteét- 
ing the forgery of the epiftles of Phalaris. The letters of the Turkith 


Spy, the Caftle of Otranto, the poems of Rowley, not to name innu-. 


merable other works of the fame caft, are good proofs, that the literati. 
of the prefent age, have not lofteither the Pirie or the power of literary 
impofition. Bat the charatter of the Arabian tales is fo truly Zaftern, 
they bear fo many marks which no European hand could have im- 


prefied, and carry in them fo much of that internal evidence which 
enforces conviction, ftill more powerfully than the ftrongeft external. 


teftimony, that one could hardly have thought it poffible for men of 
learning to remain long in doubt about their authenticity, had not a 
writer of ao lefs eminence. than Dr. Beattie, even within thefe laft 
eight or ten years, expreffed himfelf uncertain whether thef were 
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tranflated or fabricated by M.Galland. However, the Dostor’s 
doubts have probably been fatisfied by this time; for, independently 
of the King of France’s library, in which the originals have been 
long depofited, the authenticity of thefe tales has been fully proved 
By Colonel Capper; and an Arabic copy of them is at this very time, 
I believe, in Se hands of the learned Dr. Jofeph White of Oxford. 
It was once even talked, that the Britifh public might fooner or later 
be favoured with a tranflation of them from the original language by 
the Doétor’s pen; in which they would difplay more of a genuine 
Oriental caft, and retain more of their native graces, than in the ver- 
fion of Galland ; who, as is common with his countrymen upon fimi- 
lar occafions, has given too much of a Frenchified air to the Eatftern 
manners and modes of addrefs. But, as Major Davy has returned 
to the Eaft, Mr. Badcock is dead, and Dr. Parr now immerfed in 

litics and. preface-writing ; there is fome reafon to fear, that good 

r. White, thus deprived of the affiftants of his former ftudies, and 
haraffed by the labotious activity of a college life, may be deterred 
from accomplifhing fo arduous a tafk. 

‘ The following volumes come indeed in a queftionable fhape. 
For, why, it may Be afked, have not Dom Dennis Chavis and M. 
Cazotte, ftood forward perfonally to ftate the circumftances of their 
undertaking ? Why has it been left to namelefs editors to affert the 
authenticity of thefe Tales, and explain their connexion with the 
Thoufand and One Nights ?—But, this notwithftanding, thefe addi- 
tional tales are undoubtedly genuine. I have not been informed whe- 
ther they make a part of Dr. White’s copy; but I believe they are 
well known to be in the King of France’s library, as is reprefented in 
the advertifement by the French editors. However, the great evi- 
dence of the authenticity of thefe, as of the former tales, is internal. 
The fcenery, characters, incidents, manners, cuftoms, allufions, and 
caft of compofition, are all oriental. Asa painter may fketch the out- 
line, and hit the leading features of a countenance, while he fails in the 
nicer touches, and cannot communicate that charatteriftic air which 
gives unity and refemblance to the whole ; fo, in all the imitations of 
the oriental ftyle of writing, which we have yet feen, there has ftill 
been fomewhat of an European complexion: the prominences and 

reat outlines have been fuccefsfully imitated ; but the delicate finith- 
ing, the due proportion of lights and fhades, juftly intermingled, have 
ftil} been wanting to complete the deception. It is indeed from mi- 
nute and accidental particulars, which to a forger or imitator will not 
naturally appear of {ufficient confequence to be attended to, that the 

enuinenefs of any compofition is beit afcertained. From fuch parti- 
culars have the beft proofs of the authority of the Gofpels been drawn. 
And the circumftance of an unconneéted memorandum having been 


written acrofs one of the celebrated letters of Queen Mary, has ever . 


. appeared to me an almoftirrefragable proof of the authenticity, atleaft, 
of that letter. To fuch internal evidence, therefore, would I appeal 
in fupport of the authenticity of the following tales. They are entirely 
Eaftern in their whole ftruéture. I have been able to obferve nothing 
in them, which can be confidered as having flipped from a French- 
wian’s pen, at fome moment when he happened to forget that he was 
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writing in an affumed charafer and manner. I have even remark- 
ed, fingular as the circumftance may appear, that while every thing 
is correctly oriental in the text, the two tranflators have fometimes 
committed errors of ignorance in their attempts to explain difficulties 
and peculiarities in the notes. Upon the whole, were | to hazard a 
conjecture, I fhould fuppofe that advantage may have been taken of 
the popularity of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and thefe new 
{tories interwoven into the fame texture, in order to give them the 
fame currency ; but Eaftern they undoubtedly are.’ 

As reviewers, labourers for the public, it is here our duty to 
ftate, in fupport of the tranflator’s arguments, that we have 
carefully read through the four volumes, purpofely to difcover , 
what were the probabilities concerning their being original or 
forged tales; and, as far as internal evidence can affift us, 
which we too confider in reality as the beft of evidence, we are 
inclined to believe that they are authentic. 

Of their merit, to thofe who have read the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, we need only fay that we confider them as 
nearly, if notas wholly, equal to that work. As the tranflator 
remarks, ‘ they are a medley of comic, tragic, and heroic tales.’ 
The ftory of rlabib, in particular, pofleffes beauties rarely to be 
found in this kind of compofition ; it charms by its poetry, ri- 
vets attention by its intereft, and elevates by its morality. The 
infancy and education of the hero are admirably conceived for 
the purpofe of giving probability to the aftonifhing prowefs of 
his manhood: but the characteriftic feature in him which moft 
delights and moft inftruts us, is his fortitude ; a’virtue of fuch 
high importance to man, that it never fhould be forgotten, nor 
neglected by the writer of fiction, who intends by his fables to 
benefit his fpecies. 

The tranflator, a writer of no mean talents, apologizes for 
errors, by pleading the impatience of his bookfellers, who 
obliged him to hurry through the work. He has, however, 
executed his tafk with {pirit: but had he not told us fo, we 
fhould have difcovered that it had been done with hafte. [t is 
perhaps a duty to him, and to our readers, to point out fome of 
the paflages which we conceive to be moft offenfive to the 
Englifh idiom. Anxious as we are to be juft, vet to notice 
every trip made tn a work ot four volumes, written under fuch 
circumftances, would perhaps be invidious, and certainly too 
faticuing even for reviewers. 

Vol. L.—(p 4.) Tell my benefaétor that I fall [ will] offer, 
&e.—(p. 74.) Pafled near by ts walls.—(p.79.) The place 
which is firit opened up.—(p. 81.) Happen you herem——(p. 82.) 
The opening up of the adventure.—(p. 84.) Lhat Chebib whofe 


example teaches generofity and [who] is 4model.— ( p. 86.) == 
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Flowers which already embalm the apartment.—(p. 88.) Come 
to take a refrcfhment.— (p. 106.) Never faw J fo beautiful eyes, 
—(p. 129.) He was already married and lain with his wife.— 
(p. 132.) Received him in fo open and affectionate a manner as 
foon made him eafy. 

Vol. II.—(p. 199.) Sinkarib’s officers were not in @ hafte.— 
(p. 264.) Low rabble that [as] they are—(p. 265.) In a little I 
fhall be wife to an emir.—(p. 268.) You have guefled the way of 
doing in heaven.—A notion firikes my head.—Y our fon is making 
amazing progre{s.—Improved by a rapid progre/s. 

Vol. iil.—(p. 165.) To take the utmoft pains of her edu- 
cation.—(p. 298.) How dearly muft it coft my/e/f [me]—The 
fame blow that pierces. 

‘The tourth volume, which, as the preface informs us, is 
tranflated by another hand, has one peculiarly offenfive blemifh 
in ftyle, which is frequently repeated ; that of mingling the 
fecond perfons fingular and plural in the fame fentence, and 
writing indifcriminately thou, or you. We confider this prac- 
tice as almoft unpardonable in poetry: but in profe it has 
no excufe: it is a degree of carelefinefs that infults the 
reader, i 

We have before allowed, but, in order to leave no falfe impref- 
fion on our readers’ minds, we repeat, that the tranflation, 
though it muft be faid to have faults, is, on the whole, fpirited 


and pleafing. Hele. 





Art. VII. The Dramatift: or, Step him who can! A Comedy, as 
it is performed at the ‘Iheatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Fre, 
deric Reynolds, Svo. 1s. 6d. Longman. 1793. 


A CRITIC, judging according to the rules of the moft fage 
among his brethren, ancient and modern, reading a play 

like this, before it was performed, would affirm that it could 
not pofhbly fucceed. In.vain would he look for the develope- 
ment and progrefs of plot; or for thofe preparations which 
render each incident probable, and thofe ligaments by which 
they ought all to be perceptibly connected. He would proceed 
from f{cene to {cene, unable to difcover-what relation each had 
to the other; and having read the whole, would boldly aflert, 
that the heterogeneous mafs would prove abortive. 
Experience, however, in this and numerous other inftances, 
has fhewn, that the critic is in danger of being deceived. — It 
therefore becomes him, on all fuch occafions, to inquire how it 
happens that the rules, which he thought infaliible, fhould 
teach him to prophecy falfely. He will then difcover that the 
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imagination of the illiterate, that is of the majority, is much 
more attentive to the prefent than to the paft; and that, if it be 
gratified with new incidents, each in itfelf animating and di- 
verting, it feldom has the ftrength or the patience to inquire 
into what connection any or all of them may or ought to have 
with preceding or future events. Confidered as a whole, the 
comedy of the Dramatift is little better than a farrago of incon- 

ruities : but many of its individual fcenes are {pirited, and 
frequently difplay an acute degree of obfervation on life and 
manners. It has likewife one {pecies of unity, which is indeed 
its chief attralion ; and this confifts in the inceflant propenfity 
of Vapid to render every word, a&, and perfon, fubfervient to his 
fcheme of writing comedies. ‘The author feems luckily to have 
recolle&ted his own fituation ; and he has painted it, fome few 
farcical ftrokes excepted, with confiderable force and accuracy: 
We confider this as a ftriking example, highly worthy the atten- 
tion of dramatic writers, of the effects which may be produced’by 
a ftrong conception of, and unvaried attention to, charaGter : 
for thefe circumftances, and thefe alone, gave popularity to this 
comedy on the itage; although, in the clofet, it will much 
more frequently excite difguft than produce pleafure. 

The following fcene is one of thofe which moft contributed 
to make the play fuccefsful ; and though it be an animated difplay 
of the character of Vapid, yet it will afford the reader, who is 
poflefled of tafte and judgment, fufficient proofs of the farcical 
and incongruous fpirit that pervades the whole: 


“AQ V. Scene—Lady Waitfor’t’s Apartment—Lady Waitfor’t di/- 
covered at her Toilette, Letty WAIING. 

© Lady. Mr. Vapid not come yet, Letty! 

‘« Letty. No, Ma’am—but the fervant who found him‘at the tavern 
faid he would be here immediately. 

‘ Lady. I proteft, I am almoft weary of them all; (note without} 
fee who’s there. [ Letty liffens and returns, 

‘ Letty. Mr. Vapid at laft; now, pray your Ladythip, infift on his 
explaining every thing to my Lord. 

‘ Lady. Yes; but vilely as he has treated me, I muft ftill be calm. 

‘[Vapid, putting bis head in.) | 

« Lady. Walk in, Sir, walk in. 

« Vapid. No, Ma’am—I’d rather itay here. 

‘ Lady. I beg you'll be feated, Mr. Vapid—I have fomething of 
confequence to impart to you. 

‘ {Vapid, gently coming in.] 

* Fapid. I'd never have ventured, but in hopes of feeing my dear 
Marianne. 

‘ Lady. Indeed, I will not detain you a moment. 

“ Vepid. Very weil, Ma’am, if that’s the cafe—(flowly fating hire 
Seif.) iv’s very alarming. | fide, 

* Lady. 
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‘ Lady. Letty, leave the room, and faften the door. [ Letty exit. 

* Vapid. No—no—don’t do that, [ befeech you. | 

¢ Lady. You’re very much fright’ned, Mr. Vapid—I hope you 
don’t {uppofe I have any defign againit you. 

* Vapid. 1 don’t know, really, Ma’am 
dramatic. 

¢ Lady. Well, but to releafe you from your fears, I'll tell you why 
I have given you this trouble—my bufinefs, Mr. Vapid, was to con- 
verfe with you on the farcical affair that happened at Neville’s. 

‘ Vapid. Farcical! 

‘ Lady. Yes, Sir, the farcical affair that happened at Mr. Neville’s. 

‘ Vapid. Farcical! what, my epilogue, Ma’am—lI hope you don’t 
mean to reflect on that. 

‘ Lady. No, Sir—far from it—I have no doubt but it is a very ele- 
gant compofition. 

‘ Vapid. Doubt! here it is!—read it!—the very firft production of 
the age! a regular climax of poetic beauty !—the lait line the ne plus 
ultra of venius. 

« Lady. But to be ferious, Mr. Vapid. 

‘ Vapid. Why, 1 amferious—and I'll tell you, Lady Waitfor’t—’tis the 
laft line of anepilogue, and the latt fcene of a comedy that always diftracts 
me—’tis the reconciliation of lovers—there’s the difficulty !—You 
find it fo in real life, I dare fay. 

© Lady. Yes—but, Mr.Vapid, this affair concerns us exceflively, 
and I with to know what is to be done. 

‘ Vapid. 1ll tell you—write a play, and bad as it mav poflibly be, 
fay it’s a tranflation from the French, and interweave a few compli- 
ments on the Englifh, and my life on’t, it does wonders —do it—and 
fay you had the thought from me. 

‘ Lady. Sir, do you mean to deride me? 

‘ Vapid. No; but only be cautious in your ftyle—women are in ge- 
neral apt to indulge that pruriency and warm luxuriancy of fancy they 
poflefs—but do be caretul—be decent—if you are not, I have done 
with you. 

‘ Lady. Sir, I defire you'll be more refpe&ful—I don’t underftand 
it at all. [ Rifing. 

‘ Vapid. Then here comes one that will explain every thing. 

«* There’s in her all that we believe of Heaven, 
Amazing Brightnefs, Purity, and Truth, 
Eternal Joy, and everlafting Love!” 

‘ Enter Marianne. 

* Vapid. My dear {weet littie partner, | rejoice to fee you. 

‘ Marianne. And my dear {weet Mr. Poet, I rejoice to fee you. 

‘ Lady. Provoking! have I not told you a thoufand times, never ta 
break in upon me when I am alone? 

‘ Marianne. Alone, my lady! do you reckon Mr. Vapid nobody 
then? 

Ledy. Suppofe I fhould, what is it to you! 

‘ Marianne. Then I have no notion of your nobodies—I always 
thought them harmlefs unmeaning things—but Mr. Vapid’s not very 
harmlefs cither—are you, Mr. Vapid ?— 





fuch things are perfeétly 


‘ Vapid. 
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* Vapid. Indeed, Ma’am, I am not. 

¢ Marianne. ‘Fhere now—I told you fo—upon my word you rely tog 
much on your time of life—you do indeed—you think becaufe you’re 
a little the worfe for wear, you may truft yourfelf any where—but 
you’re miftaken—you’re not near fo bad as you imagine—nay, I 
don’t flatter, do I, Mr. Vapid? 

‘ Vapid. Indeed, Ma’am, you do not. _ 

‘ Lady. Look’ye, Mifs—-your infolence is not to be borne—you 
have been the chief caufe of all my perplexities. 

‘ Marianne. Nay, aunt, don’t fay that. 

« Lady. No matter—your behaviour is fhamelefs, and it is high time 
I exerted the authority of a relation—you are a difgrace to me—to 
yourfelf, and your friends—therefore I am determined to put into ex- 
ecution a fcheme I have long thought of. 

© Marianne. What is it? Something pleafant, I hope. 

‘ Lady. No, you fhall retire to a convent, till you take poffeffion of 
your. fortune. 

‘ Marianne. Aconvent! Oh Lord! I can’t make up my mind to 
it, now don’t, pray don’t think of it—I declare it’s quite fhocking. 

‘ Lady. It is a far better place than you deferve; my refolution is 
fixed, and we fhall fee whether a life of folitude and auiterity will not 
awaken fome fenfe of fhame in you. 

* Marianne. Indeed, I can’t bear the thoughts of it.—Oh, do {peak 
to her, Mr. Vapid—tell her about the nafty monks, now do. A con- 
vent! mercy! what a check to the paflions? Oh! I can’t bear it. 

(Weeping. 

‘ Vapid. Gad, here’s a fudden touch of tragedy — pray, Lady Wait- 
for’t, reflet—you can’t fend a lady to a convent when the theatres 
are open—fee, it will break the poor girl’s heart—don’t weep fo, 
~Marianne. 

‘ Marianne. 1 can’t help it— it will be the death of me! Pray, my 
dear aunt. 

‘ Lady. Nota word—I am determined—to-morrow you fhall leave 
this country, and then 1 have done with you for ever. 

© Marianne. Oh! my poor heart! 

* Vapid. See! She'll faint! 

© Marianne. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

‘ Marianne faints into Lady Waitfor’t’s arms. 

* Lady. Oh! I have gone too far, what’s to be done! 

‘ Vapid. Some relief immediately, or fhe’ll expire—where fhall I 
fly,—1’ll call the fervants. 

‘ Lady. No, ’twill be too late—TI have fome drops in this clofet may 
recover her—hold her for a moment, and for Heaven’s fake, take 
care of her. | [ Exit. 

‘ Marianne Jays in Vapid’s arms. 

‘ Vapid. Here’s a fituation!—Poor girl! how I pity her! I really 
loved her. 

« Marianne. Did you really love me, Mr.Vapid? 

« Vapid. Hey-day! recovered !—here’s incident ! 

‘ Marianne. But did you really love me, Mr.Vapid? 

‘ Vapid. Yes, I did—here’s ftage effect! 


© Marianne. 
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‘ Marianne. And would you have really run away with me, Mr. 
Vapid? 

‘ Vapid. Yes, 1 really would. 

© Marianne. Then come along this moment. 

‘ Vapid. Hulh!—here’s the old lady! keep dying as before, and 


we'll elfect the bufine/s-—-more equivoque ! ! 
© Re-exter Lad; Waitfor’t. 


- © Lady. Well, Mr. Vapic, how does fhe do? Lord! fhe’s in ftrong 
convulfions. 
‘ Vapid. Yes, Ma’am, Mhe’s dying, where are the drops? 
* Lady. Here, Sir. 
‘ Vapid. There are very few—are there any more of the fame 
kind! 3 
‘ Lady. Yes, plenty. 
‘ Vapid. Fetch them—’tis the alin ein have any hartfhorn 


too, bring a little of that-—our feelin ” need it. 
« Lady. Very wae, Mr.V lili i declare to you I am quite fhocked. 
[ £xit. 
Marianne. Well, Mr.Vapid, now let’s run away—come—why, 


wh at are you thinking of? 
‘ Papid 4, My lait att, and I fear 
‘avianne. What do you fear? 
‘ Vapi. ’, That it can’t be managed—Ict me fee—we certainly run 
away , and fhe returns—faitn! I mutt fee her return. | 
«“ Marianne. No, no, pray let us be gone, think of this another 


time. 
‘ Vapid. So I will—it will do for the fourth, tho’ not for the fifth, 


a&—therefore, my dear little girl, come away, and we’ll live and die 
torether. 

‘ Marianne. Die toget her! 

‘ Vepid. Ay, ** die val! die nobly ! die like demigods!?? fF Exeunt.” 

We cannot. difmifs this play without noticing the vulgarity 
of the epilogue. Were it not for this feature, there are traits in. 
tihat might sauae but there are fome lines which are equally 
difgraceful to the man that wrote, the man that fpoke, and the 


man who could patiently liften to them. Hele 
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Art. ViEl. Principles of Moral and Political Science; being chiefly a 
Retrofpect of Le ‘tures delivered in the Co! lege of Edinburgh. By’ 
Adam Fergufon, LL.D. and F.R.S. E. late Profeffor of Moral 
Fhilefoply. 4to. 2 Vols, it. 16s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


A* ineroductory advertifement prefixed to this work informs 
us that Dr. Fergufon was cailed to the Profeflorfhip of 
Moral Philofophy in 17643 and continued in that chair during 
twenty years. At the commencement of his employment, he 
did not compofe a fet of lectures to be read annually to his 
hearers, but, having reduced into writing the heads from which 
he was to {peak, he prepared bimfelf very diligently for every 
particular 
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particular day’s work. His notes having acquired a certaia 
extent, he printed them under different titles; and, at laft, 
under that of Jnffitutes of Moral Philofophy*. Since his healtia 

obliged him to retire from the fatigue ot collegiate inftruction, 
he employed himfelf in recalling labours that were pait, and in 
filling up general titles already inveflizated; fome of which, 
though neceflary in the firft introduétion of youth to the fludy 
of ethics, are very properly omitted in a performance which is 
intended for public infpection. 

The prefent work is divided into two parts; the firft of 
which ftates hiftorically ¢ the moft general appearances in the 
nature and ftate of man;’ the fecond deduces from thefe ap- 
pearances the fpecific excellencies of which he is fufceptible, 
and the Jaws by which his conduct, both as an individual, and 
a member of fociety, ought to be regulated, 

The hiftorical part is divided into three chapters. The firft 
treats of © man’s place and defcription in the fcale of being ;’ 
the fecond examines the © characteriftics of his intelligence;’ 
and the third traces the fteps of © this progreflive nature.’ 

Having Jaid this foundation in hiftory, the author proceeds, 
in the fecond part of his work, (vol. ad. ) to examine the © {pe- 
cific good, incident to huaien nature ;’ and to treat of moral 
law, or the diftin@tion of good and evil, and its fyftematic ap- 
plication; which he explains under the heads of ethics, jurif- 
prudence, and politics. ,; 

In difcuffing queftions which, fince the age of Socrates, have 
formed the main fubjeét of philofophy, the. author difclaims all 
pretenfions to originality. There is not perhaps in this col— 
lection,’ he obdferves, ¢ any leading thoughts, or principie of 
moment, which may not be found in the writings of others ; 
and if the author knew where, he might have been as well em- 
ployed in pointing them out, as in compofing his book: the 
object is not novelty, but benefit to the ftudent.” This coa- 
feifion was not necelflary for the information of thofe who are 
acquainted with the writings of the Stoic philofophers; which 
Dr. F. has followed throughout, with the exception that dues 
honour to his judgment, of rejecting or foftening their para- 
doxes: but the ftoical philofophy, {tripped of its paradoxes, 
will be found to coincide in all eflential points, refpecting the 
nature, the duties, and the happinefs, of man, confidered as an 
individual, or as a member of fociety, with the doctrines to 
clearly explained, and fo powerfully enforced, in Ariltotie’s 
Ethics and Politics. Dr. ., therefore, may be confidered as 
a Peripatetic ws a wien, J bias toward Stoicifn; and it mult 
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be acknowleged that he could not have followed, in his pre- 
Jeétions, any fchool better calculated to enlarge the views and 
to exalt the fentiments of youth; to infpire them with a juft 
fenfe of their duty, and to animate them with a firm refolution 
to perform it. 

In the metaphyfical part of this work (for Mind, which is the 
object of metaphyfics, forms the principal branch of the hiftory 
of man,) Dr. F. declares himfelf an enemy to the fcepticifm of 
modern times; the foundation of which, he thinks, with Dr. 
Reid, has been laid in the doctrine of ideas as maintained by 
Hobbes, Locke, and othets. Though the obfervations of Dr. 
Fergufon, and of Dr. Reid himfelf, perfe&tly coincide on this 
fubje&t with the metaphyfical doctrines of Ariftotle, yet the 
writings of that philofopher are fo much confined to the learned, 
that the revival of his opinions, in oppofition to thofe of Locke 
and Berkley, has in fome meafure the effect of novelty. 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which Dr. F. treats 
metaphyfical fubjééts, we fhall infert the following paflage 
on the fubjeét of ideas; which, we think, will very well re- 
ward the reader’s attention : 

¢ Man, though in fome inftances he may be found to act in the 
manner of a mere animal, yet, in moft inftances, he proceeds upon 
his knowledge of an end, and upon his choice of means for the attain- 
ment of it: He fometimes acts upon the conception of an objeét that 
is abfent or future, in preference to one that 1s prefent to his fenfes. 
To him, therefore, knowledge, or a juft conception of things, is the 
firft and moft neceffary qualification of his active, as well as intelli- 


ent nature. 

« Whoever has lived but a few years knows that time paffes in the 
viciflitudes of day and night, of fummer and winter; but he cannot 
define knowledge, nor tell what it is to know, any more than he can 
tell what it is for the mind to exift. 

« Our conceptions of things are termed, in a language now be- 
come familiar and common, our ideas of them; and ideas are fup- 
pofed to be images, types, or copies, refembling certain originals ; 
not mere notions or thoughts of ours forming ie apprehenfion or 
knowledge of fuch originals. 

¢ It is difficult for us to quit the analogy of matter, with which we 
become fo familiar, in the firft and continued ufe of our fenfes: In 
every language, accordingly, the operations of mind have been ex- 
prefled in corporéal image, or metaphor: Our notions or conceptions 
of things are termed impreflions or images; and the analogy, upon 
which fuch metaphors are founded, is fometimes miftaken for identity, 
or famenefs, in the natures fo confounded together in metaphorical 
‘danguage. 

* One fect of the antient philofophers chofe to forget the quality of 
mere rhetorical figure, under which fuch expreffions are ufed; and 
treated the notion, or mental apprehenfion, as an image or picture of 
the thing, in the moft literal fenfe. 

« Such 
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« Such were the images, or little models of things, which, accord- 
ing to Democritus, and Epicurus, were continually flying off, from 
their fubftances; floating in fpace; entering the organs of animals; 
and, by their affemblage in the brain, producing all the modifications 
of fenfation, thought, and volition : 

© Nunc agere incipiam tibi, quod vebementer ad has res 

Attinet, effe ea qua rerum fimulacra vocamus, 

Qua quai vit sali Jummo de corpore rerum 

Direptae volitant ultro citrogue per auras. Luc. lib. 3. ver. 33. 

© And Cicero, in ftating this Epicurean hypothefis, has the follow. 
ing words: “* Imagines que idola nominant quorum incurfione non 
folum videamus, fed etiam cogitemus.’? De finibus, lib. 1. ¢.6. 

« According to this fyftem, the thoughts and conceptions, of which 
the mind is confcious, are in reality a mere collection of little images, 
obtruded upon it from abroad. 

‘ A fimilar language has been adopted in modern times, and re- 

eated without fufficient intimation whether it be meant in a figurative 
or literal fenfe. ‘Thus, Mr. Hobbes, fo prone to materialifm, and te 
the ufe of corporeal images, has led the way, and been followed with 
little variation, though perhaps with more refpect to the diftin€tion be- 
tween mind and matter, by Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, and 
others. 

‘ Thefe authors differ fomewhat in the methods they have pur- 
fued; but all agree, in refting their theories on the fubftitution of 
images, or, as they term them, ideas, for the fimple apprehenfion of 
things. 

‘ in this train Hobbes fets out with the following affumption, 
which he feems to think fo evident, as not to need any,proof: «*¢ We 
mufl remember and acknowledge,’’ fays he, “ that there be in our 
minds continually certain images or conceptions of things without us. 
Infomuch that, if a man could be alive, and all the reft of the world 
annihilated, he fhould, neverthelefs retain the image thereof, and all 
thofe which he had before feen or perceived in it.’’ 

‘ Upon this hypothefis, the phenomena of memory and imagina- 
tion, according to him, are fully explicable; “* for, as the motion of 
the water,’’ he fays, ‘* continues after the ftone ftruck in it, or the 
wind by which it is agitated, has ceafed; fo thefe images continue 
in the mind, after the external caufe is removed, and are termed 
Memory.”’ 

‘ So far there appears to be little difference between the images of 
Hobbes and the idole or fimulacra of Democritus and Epicurus. 
Others have exchanged the term image for that of idea, a term bore 
rowed from Plato, but in which he expreffed not any particular per- 
€eption or apprehenfion; but the ftandard model or eonception of 
—~ or {pecies, (the one in many * ) after which individuals are formed: 

ut, under the term Idea, as it it now employed, we are left to under- 
ftand fome type, image, or reprefentation, on the one hand, or mere 
notion and mental apprehenfion on the other, as beft fuits the purpofe 
‘of argument on the fubject. 
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« In common language, our idea of a fubjeét is the fame as Our 
notion or conception of it: But Mr. Locke frequently feems to intend 
fomething different from this, as, when he {tates that we cannot have 
knowledge, where we have not ideas. This is undoubtedly true; 
but, if idea mean the fame thing as notion, it were certainly nugatory 
to obferve, that we cannot have knowledge of a fubjett, if we’ have 
not any notion of it. . 

‘ The fubftitution of corporeal for mental attributes, with a. view 
to explain the latter, is curioufly exemplified in the following paflage 
tranflated from Malebranche: ‘* We are accuftomed,’’ he fays, ** to 
diftinguith in the mind two faculties, Underftanding and Will. Thefe 
we mutt explain in the outfet; for, it does not appear that our notions 
or ideas of them are fufficiently clear and diftin®: But, becaufe thefe 
ideas are abitract, and do not enter into the imagination, it feems 
proper to exprcfs them under fome image of the properties that be- 
long to matter, which being eafily imagined, will render the mean- 
ing of thefe terms, Underitanding and Will, more diftiné&t, and even 
more familiar.’? After fome caution, not to think the mental and 
corporeal qualities the fame, this author proceeds to obferve, ‘* that, 
as bodies are {ufceptible of figure and motion, fo mind is fufceptible 
of ideas and difpofitions. The firft,”’ he fays, “* are its figure; the 
other, its motions,”? &c. &c. > 

‘ Thefe allegorical {ubttitutions are not mentioned with a view to 
purfue their applications, or to take any benefit from the facility they 
are fuppofed to give in the ftudy of the mind. It were, indeed, diffi- 
cult to conceive what benefit they fhould yield; if, on the pretence of 
explaining a fubject, they only divert the attention away from it, or 
fubftitute fomewhat elfe in its place. 

* Mr. Hobbes, as well as Mr. Locke, have expreffed many juft 
obfervations in their metaphorical language of images or ideas; par- 
ticularly in what the one calls the coherence of thoughts, the other 
the affociation of ideas. But, to profit by thefe.obfervations, we 
muft remember that the fact is not any magical coherence, or af- 
fociation of thoughts, but a habit or difpofition of the mind in us, to 
conceive together things which have been prefented together. 

* The author of an Enquiry into the Mind*, and of fubfequent 
Effays on the intellectual and active powers of man, has great merit 
in ‘the effe& to which he has purfued this hiftory: But, confidering 
the point at which the fcience ftood, when he began his inquiries, he 
has perhaps no lefs merit in having removed the mift of hypothefis 
and metaphor, with which the fubje& was enveloped; and, in having 
taueht us to ftate the facts, of which we are confcivus, not in figura 
tive language, but in the terms which are proper to the fubje&t. In 
this it will be our advantage to follow him; the more, that in former 
theorics fo much attention had been paid to the introduétion of ideas 
or images, as the elements of knowledge, that the beliefof any external 
exiftence or procotype has been left to be interred from the mere idea. 
or image; and this inierence indeed is fo little founded, that many 
who have come to examine its evidence have thought themfelves ware 
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ranted to deny it altogether *. And hence the f{cepticifm of ingenious 
men, who, not feeing a proper accefs to Knowledge, through the me- 
dium of ideas, withdut confidering whether the road they had been 
direéted to take was the true, or a falfe one, denied the poflibility of 
arriving at the end. ; 

‘ The reality of knowledge, neverthelefs, however little to be ex- 

lained by any corporeal analogy, may be fafely aflumed, and the 
fatts which relate to the attainment of it, be confidered as an im- 
portant part in the hiftory of mind. 

‘ There was little progrefs of yet. fo long as men of inge- 
nuity fuppofed fcience to confift in explaining the primary facts of 
which nature has given us the ufe, but not the theory: Such, in the 
material fyftem of nature, are the laws of gravitation and motion. 
It was vain to think of explaining them; bur, fo foon [as foon} as 
they were confidered as fundamental in nature, to be confidered, not 
in refpect to their origin, but in refpect to their applications and con- 
fequences, fcience has made a rapid progres in explaining the 
phenomena of that fyftem in which they prevail.’ , 

[ To be continued, | Gil..s 





Art. IX. Arius flain and Socinus mortally wounded; by feripturally 
proving a Plurality of Perfons in the Godhead; that Jefus Chriit 
has all the Divine Names applied to him ; and that he is effentially 
Chrift, the Wifdom and the Power of the Godhead. Addreffed to 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. By An Old Seaman. 8vo. 
pp- 242. 2s. 6d. fewed. Jordan. 1792. 


ROTIUs wrote divinity for the Dutch failors,—fatisfied, no 

doubt, that it would be acceptable to them:, but we had 
no conception that this was in any refpect the tafte of our 
Englifh tars, nor that a fingle cabin was devoted to its ftudy. 
On reading, therefore, the fignature of this work, we at firft 
had‘our fufpicions of its reality; nor was the profeffional lan- 
guage, with which the preface commences, of Dr. Prieftley’s 
‘artillery being only fingle-caft, and honey-combed with 
ruft,’ fufficient to remove them: but when the author aflures 
us that he is not only an old but a grey-headed feaman, and 
that he has ufed the feas for forty years, we are bound to give 
him fu!l credit. He will allow us, neverthelefs, to obferve 
that we apprehend there is fcarcely a feaman in the navy who 
has given fo much attention tothe fubject of theology, or who 
is fo intimately acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek ferip- 
tures. Great has been the pleafure that this ftudy has evi- 
dently afforded him; and no man, we are perfuaded, can be 
more confident of the truth of the fyftem which he efpoufes ; 
we much queftion, however, his ability to carry conviction 
to the minds of his readers. As he purpofes to tread on new 





‘ * See the writings of Dr. Berkley and Mr. Hume.’ 
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ground, and to convince by new arguments, it will be un- 
neceflary for us to take any notice of the great ftrefs which. he 
Iays on the plural termination of the Hebrew word com>oy 
Aleim, as denoting a plurality in the divine nature, fince moft 
judicious Trinitarians, we believe, are ready to abandon this 
ground; we fhall therefore proceed to notice his obfervations 
on the Cherubim, which the Old Seaman conceives to have 
been ‘ hieroglyphic emblems of the divine Trinity, with the 
manhood comprized.’ An entire chapter is devoted to this 
fubjeét, in which he maintains that * Ezekiel’s cherubim con- 
tain an intelligible reprefentation of the Trinity ;’ and after 
giving what he calls his explanation of this intelligible repre- 
{entation, he adds, * whoever duly confiders what has been 
faid, unlefs he wilfully fhuts the eyes of his intellectual faculties 
againit truth, and what ought to be deemed demonttrative 
teftimony, muft, from what has been advanced, be cone 
firained to acknowledge, that the Cherubim led to a clear un- 
equivocal idea, if not to a demonftration, that there are three 
perfons in the Godhead :’ yet, in his clear demonftration, he 
has omitted to explain how two Cherubim, or four faces, can 
reprefent three perfons, and how Ezekiel’s detcription, which 
a painter would find great difficulty to exprefs on the canvas, 
can convey to the reader an intelligible reprefentation. ‘The 
fact is, that this grey- headed feaman has a very youthful and 
poetic imagination, which can bedy forth the forms of things 
unknown ; and becaufe to him all appears clear, he concludes 
it muft appear fo to others: but this, we apprehend, will not 
be the cafe. 

How far our author is qualified for illuftrating {cripture, may 
be imagined from the following explanation of Gen. iv. 1. 
PVN CYR TID, LT have gotten a man from the Lord, 
which is here thus tranflated: * kaniti, I have gotten, aif or 
iff, a perfon, eth ‘Jehovah, of the Effence exifting.? ‘hen. 
follows the comment : 

‘ Does not this text lead us naturally to conclude, that God 
preached to Adam and Eve before he expelled them from paradife, 
(or perhaps whenhe was pleaied to explain the meaning of the Che- 
rubim tothem,) that Jehovah was to become incarnate ? But Eve 
not knowing when, and having brought forth a man child, fhe 
would naturally utter the fentence under confideration with that ear- 
neft eager sey by which a man exprefles himfelf when he has with 
much pains and attention accomplithed or obtained fomething that he 
moft earneltly defired.—Inftance.—When Themitftocles the Athenian 
admiral deferted tothe king of Perfia, that king was fo exceedingly 
elated, that he would frequently cry out when he awaked from his 
’ fleep, “« Thank the Gods! I have gotten Themiflocles the Athe- 


nian.’ So Eve, in a rapturous tranfport of joy, “ Kanithi aifh eth- 
2 Jehovah! 
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Tehovah! I have gotten a perfon of the Effence exifting!”” And why 
this ecitafy? Becaufe fhe had experienced a ftate of holinefs, and had 
alfo felt the bitter evil and baleful confequences of fin.’ P.62. 

Hutchinfonians and Swedenborgians have a knack at dif- 
covering important dotrines in almoft every text of fcripture. 
Thefe gentiemen may efteem themfelves gifted: but it is an 
endowment which we cannot admire. Infideis muft fmile at 
fuch folemn trifling: it is certain that they can never be con- 
verted to the faith by making the fcripture a nofe of wax. ‘The 
Old Seaman’s comment is as ingenious, and as little to the pur- 
pofe, as that of Emanuel Swedenborg on Gen. i. 1. In the 
beginning, God created the heavens and the carth, which he ex- 
lains to fignify, ‘* In the beginning, God created truth and 
goodnefs,”” In {pite of the good intention of fuch writers, 
we cannot avoid condemning them as taking unwarrantable 
liberties with the facred records. 

The admirers of fuch expofitions will be delighted with the 
Old Seaman, who abounds inthem. ¢ Exod. tit. 14. God fays 
Tam reat I am, and, John xviii. 5. Chriftfays, l am THAT 
Iam.’ Thus he demonfrates that Chrift is Jehovah: let 
any perfon, nowever, turn to the paflazein John, and read to 
the 8th verfe, be will find the text to contain nothing more 
than Chriit’s acknowlegement of his being ‘Fe/us of Nazareth, 
and that he does not in the fmalleft degree refer to his divinity. 

When the common reading will not anfwer the Seaman’s 
purpofe, or he is apprehenfive that it may be quoted againft 
him, he boldly undertakes a new'verfion; thus, in chap. ii. 
p. 179. he tranflates 1 Cor. i. 30. ** who has been made unto 


us the wifdom of God,” which is furely a very ftrange render- 
ing of cogiz azo Ow, Colofl.i.15. he chufes with equal bold- 


nels to tranflate ** The firft caufe of the whole creation.” 


In a poftfeript, the author makes an apology for a Seaman’s 
writing on a fubject fo foreign from the line of his profeffion; 
in doing which he favours his readers with farther proofs of his 
learning, in comments on the fcriptures of the New Teftament, 
which he quotes in the original Greek: at the fame time that 


he ftyles Jefus Chrift our High Aamiral, in plain honeft Eng- 


_lifth :—but this allufion is not new:—we meet with it on almoft 
every tombftone in the churchyards at Brighthelmftone, Mar- 


gate, &c, &c. 

_ ‘The learned among our orthodox readers will coincide with 
us in our opinion of the Old Seaman, who had been much 
better employed on the quarter-deck, ordering his men to haul 
tort the braces, &c. than in writing fome parts of this book : 
for though he K entitled to the praife of having read, ftudied, and 
taken pains, he evidently betrays a want of found judgment, 
difidence, and candour. , 
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Art. X. Scotifh Poems, reprinted from fcarce Editions. Col- 
leé&ted by John Pinkerton, F.S.A. Perth, &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. gs. 
Boards. Dilly. 1792. 

1TH laudable zeal has the Scotifh nation lately refcued 
from oblivion a great number of thofe poets who illuf- 
trated the dawn of their Jitera:ure. Among their printers, the 

Morifons of Perth have deferved well of the public, by elegant 

pocket editions of Dunbar, and other verfifiers, whofe works 

merited prefervation ; and among their editors none more than 

Mr. Pinkerton feems induftrioufly to have fearched and wifely 

to have gleaned among their remnants of antiquity. Wehave 

already followed him through three fimilar publications. 

The prefent collection is dedicated to the Earl of Buchan, 
ina letter which is very characteriftic of the writer; and is 
ufhered in by thirty pages of valuable preliminaries; for fo the 
author quaintly but not unfi:ly flyles them. In thefe prelimi- 
naries, he corrects a former error refpecting Lady Culro:, and 
another concerning the antiquity of Philotus: he brings to light 
an original letter of Sir David Lindfay, written at Antwerp in 
1531; and heenlarges on the firft fpecimens of Scotifh typo- 
graphy, bearing the date of 1508, from which fome Englith 
antiquary will no doubt republifh Sir Eglamour: he alfo in- 
troduces many pertinent elucidations of the feveral poems con- 
tained in the fubfequent pages. ‘Thefe confilt of the Tales of 
the Priefts of Peblis, The Palace of Honour, Lindfay’s Squire 
Meldrum, and his Play or Morality, Philotus; Gawan and 
Gologras, fome fmaller pieces, and Gawanand Galafon. For 
what reafon they are not arranged in the chronological order 
of their appearance, it is diflicuit to imagine. 

The tales of Peblis, as the editor oblerves, appear to have 
been written before 1492; becaufe the kingdom of Granada is 
mentioned in them as not yet chriftian, “I’hey are more moral 

than facetious; and their chief merit confifts in a naif delinea- 

tion of ancient manners. 

‘The Palace of Honour, by Gawin Douglas, is probably an 
imitation of the work of St. Gelais, and has much defcriptive 
merit. The following ftanzas, referring to various popular 
poems of the time, will no doubt provoke many refearches after 
the compofitions to which the writer alludes ; 

‘1 faw Raf Coilyear with his thrawin brow ; 

Craibit Johne the Reif, and auld Cow kewpis fow 3 
And how the wran came out of Ailffay P 

And Peirs Plowman that made his workmen few ; 
Greit Gow mac morne and Fyn Mac Cowl, ‘and how 
Thay fuld be goddis in Ireland as thay fay. 

hair faw | Maitland uponauld Beird Gray 5 
Robene Hude ; and Gilbert with the _ hite hand, 


How Hay of Nauchton flew.in Madin land.’ 
l ‘ The 
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‘The Nigromancie thaiffaw I eik anone, 
Of Benytas, Bongo, and Frier Bacone, 
With many fubtill point of juglairie; 

Of Flanders piis made many precious ftone, 
Ane greit laid fadill of a fiching bone, 

Of ane nutmug thay madea Monk in hy 
Ane paroche kirk of ane penny pye: 

And Benytas of an muffel made an aip, 
With many other fubtil mow and jaip.’ 


The hiftory of Robin Hood is well known. ‘Thofe of Gil- 
bert and of Benytas are, we believe, alfo Englifh ; as well as 
the legends of Friar Bungay, and Friar Bacon. 

"Squire Meldrum is an hiltorical romance, chiefly interefting 
in Scotland. ‘Ihe morality in eight interludes, by the fame 
author, is, on account of the form and of the matter, highly 
curious; it isa fatirical drama, the conftruction of which may 
furnifh many hints to fome future Ariftophanes. We fhall 
fubjoin part of the act entitled the Parliament of Correction : 

‘ Reformation. 
‘ Syrs, ftand abak, and hald yow coy ; 
I am the king Correction’s boy, 
Cum heir todreifs his place, 
Se that ye mak obedience 
Unto his nobill Excellence, 
Fra time ye fe his face. 


‘ For he makkis reformationnis 
Out thruch all Criftin nationis, 
waair be findis greit debaitis, 
And, fa far as I undirffand, 
He fall reforme into this land 
All the three eitattis,’ &c. 
« + * 
‘ Diffait, Flattry, Falfet. 
‘Diffait. Bruder, hard ye yon proclamatioun ? 
I dreid full fair for reformatioun, 
Yone meffage makis me mangit. 
Quhatis your counfale to me tell? 
Remane we heir, be God himfell, 
We will all thre be hangit. 
‘Flattry. I will ga to fpiritualitie, 
And preiche out thruche his dyocie, 
Quhar I will be unknawin ; 
Or keip me cloife into fum clofter, 
With manie petions paternofter, 
Till all the boift be blawin. 
© Diffaat. Iwill be trettit as ye ken 
With all my maiiters the marchand men 
hilk can mak fmall debait. 
Ye ken rycht few of thame that thryves, 
Or can begyle the landwart wyves, 
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But me thair man Diffait. 
Now Falfat quhar fall be thy chift? 
¢ Falfat. Nacair thou not, man, for my thrift ; 
Trow thou that be daft ? 
Na, Twill leif a lufty lyfe 
Witthouttya ony flurt or ilryfe, 
Amang the menot craft. 
«Flattry. I will remaue na mairbetyde vow, 
I counfal yow richt weil to gvde yow, 
Byd nocht upoun Correftioan. 
Fairweill, [ will na langar tary. 
] pray the alreche Quene of Fary 
To be your proteCtioun.’ 
* o = 


« Heir fall the thre Eftaities compeir to the Parliament; and the 
King iall fay : : 
« My prudent loris of the thre eflaitis, 
Itis our will, aboif all ovdir thing, 
For to reforme all thay that makkis debaitis ; 
Contrair the richt quhilk daily dois m: aling. 
And thay that dois the commoun weill doan thring 
With heip and countall of king Correctioun, 
It is our will for to mak punithng, 
And plane opprefonis put to fubjcctioun. 
¢ Diligence. All mener of men] warne, that bene oppreft, 
Cum and comp! lene, and thay fall be redreit ; 
For quhy it is yone nobill princis w: illis 
That all compleneris fall giffin thair billis. 
¢ Johnie the Common Weill. Owt of my gait, for Godd:fake, lat 
me ge. 
Tell me agane, gud maifer, quhat ye fae. 
« Diligence. I warne al] that bene wranguily affendit, 
Cum and coniplene, and thay tall be amendit. 
«Common Weill. ‘hanket be Chrift, that ware the crown of thorne; 
For I was never fo blyth fen I was borne. 
a * * 
¢ CorreGtioune, Quhome upoun complene ye, or quho makes yow 
debaitis ? 
¢ Common Weill. Syr I complene upoun the king, and all the thre 
eftaitis. 
As for our reverend faders of {piritualitie 
Ac led be covetyce this carle and fenfualitie. 
And, als ye fee, temporalitie hes need of correGioun, 
Quhik hes Jang tyme been led be p@blik oppreffoun 
Lo fe guhair the loun | tyis lurkand at his bak ! 
Get up, I think tofe thy craig gar a raincrak. 
How, fenzeit Flattry! the feind fart on th at face $ 
Quhen ye war gyddar of the court we gat littil grace. 
Ryis up, Faltat, and Diffait, withowfy n one fenyie. 
J pray God nor the Divill’s Dam dryt on that granyie. 
Behald 
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Behald as the loin lurkis even lyk a thief ; 
Mony wicht workmen ye haif brocht to mifchieff, 
My foverane lord Correctioun, I mak yow fupplicatioun, 
Put thir tryit traitouris from Chriftis congregatioun. 

« Correétioun. As ye haifdevyfit, but dowt it fall be done. 
Cum heir anone, my ferjandis, and do your det fone. 
Put firft the thre pilouries into the prifon flrang : 


Howbeid ye hang thame hattelly yedo thame na wrong.’ 
* * * 


Sir David L.indfay publifhed other poems, fome of which 


were printed at Rouen. 

The comedy of Philotus is contained in Mr. Garrick’s col- 
leion of old plays now lodged inthe Britifh Mufeum, It ap- 
pears to have been written fhortly before its firft publication 
in 1603, and is chiefly compofed in a ftanza fimilar to that 
employed by Drayton in his admirable poem. Nymfidia. The 
moral of the piece is exprefled in the motto from Ovid, 

Sigua velis apte nubere, nube pari. 
The moft favourable fpecimen of the author’s talent is to be 
found in the Oratioun of the Yonker Flavius to the Madyn: 
but the whole poem is written with eafe, elegance, and {mooth- 
nefs, The conjuration may ferve as a {pecimen : 


« Firft I conjure the be Sanét Marie, 
Be alrifch king and quene of Farie, 
And bethe Trinitie to tarie, 

uhill thow the treuth have taull : 
Be Chrift and his apoftilles twell, 
Be fanctis of heaven and hewis of hell, 
Be auld Sanct * Taftian himféelf, 

Be Peter and be Paull. 


‘ Be Matthew, Mark, be Luik and Johne, 
Be Lethe, Styx, and Acherone, 
Be hellifche furies everie one, 
Quhair Pluto is the prince : 
That thou depart and dona wonder, 
Be lichtning, quhirlewinde, hayle nor thunder, 
That beaft nor bodie get na blunder, 
Nor harme quhen thow gais hence. 


« Throw power I charge the of the paip, 
Thow neither girne, gowle, glowme, nor gaip, 
Lyke anker, faidell, unfe or aip, 

Lyke owle nor alrifche elfe : 





— 


* Mr. Pinkerton miftakenly conjeétures Auftin to be here the true 
reading: it appears, from a gothic legend of Saint George, verfioned 
by Sandvig, that T'acian was a heathen who fcoffed at this pious 
knight, and was afterward converted by his miracles. 
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Lyke fyrie dragon full of feir 

Lyke warwolf, * lyon, bull, nor beir, 

Bot pafs you hence as thow come heir, 
In lykenes of thyfelfe.’ 


Girne, which means to gobble, and perhaps to bleat ; 


ankner, which means a goat; and /faidell, which means an afs ; 
are not explained inthe gloflary ; whichis a deficient, but to- 
lerably correct, performance. 

The metrical romances, which follow, are a valuable pre- 
fent. Many, indeed, are extant in the antient diaiect of Eng- 
land: but thofe which illuftrate the achievements of Arthur are 
peculiarly interefting, not only becaufe they chronicle the 
{plendid adventures of a native king, but becaufe they have 
become fo popular in every European language (Sir Lybius be- 
ing faid to exift even in the dialect of the modern Jews,) as to 
comprehend a greater mafs of poetical tradition than even the 
tales of the early crufaders, which furnifhed to Ariotto the 
whole fable, and to Taflo much of the decoration, of their 
immortal poems. Robert of Glocefter has thrown into rhyme 
what Geoffry of Monmouth relates concerning Arthur; and 
he informs us that Richard Cuer de Lyon, the cotemporar of 
Gow Macmorne, inherited the famous fword Caliburn. he 
Mort Arthurre, Sir wayne, and Sir Launfale, have been 
analyzed by Warton. Percy prefents us with Sir Launcelot, 
‘The mantle won by Sir Cradoc’s lady, The Marriage of Sir 
Gawaine, Arthur’s Death, The Legend of King Arthur, 
and King Ryence, which is se To thefe are now 
added Gawan and Gologras, already printed, and Gawan and 
Galaron hitherto unpublithed, 

Among the fmaller poems, the Bludy Serk is moft worthy of 
prefervation. Mr. Pinkerton’s tafte and learning are too well 
known to derive from this new exertion much additional ap- 
probation: nor are the illuftrations fo numerous as to admit of 
much remark, ‘The praife of folicitous care and precifion 
remains for thofe to beftow, who have the opportunity of col- 


Jating his publication with the original pieces. 
Thy. 





—— 


Art. XI. Juvenile Poems. By Henry Kett, M. A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 1793. 


M®: Kett is a candidate for the poetry profeflorfhip at Oxford, 

and, as we have heard, has publifhed thefe poems to thew 
that his ftudi es had been directed to that line as well as to divi- 
nity. In the advertifement, he, with much propriety, thus ex- 
prefles himfelf : 


‘ There 
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© There isa great difference between the actual poffeflion of genius, 
and that ardent love of its productions, which is apt to excite readers 
who have any degrce of feeling and fondnefs for imitation, to try the 
power of youthful fancy in fhort poetical excurfions. ‘The reputation 
of a poet ought to be the exclufive honour of thofe who difplay the ef- 
fufions of a fervid imagination and a keen fenfibility expreffed in ele- 
gant language, and corrected by a delicate and refined tafte. Such 
weak efforts as the following verles ought of courfe to be confidered 
rather as the homage, which their admirer pays to the Mufes, than as 
preferring any claim to public notice as their favourite. ‘They were 
written merely to beguile fome lonely hour, or to pleafe fome abfent 
friend, and now bring to remembrance thofe pains and thofe pleafures, 
which can return no more. If they fhould at laft have the good for- 
tune to furnifh a few readers with flight amufement, the author will 
enjoy the pleafure of not having publithed them in vain.’ 

This muft difarm criticifm, if inclined to feverity.—The 
poems certainly difcover marks of a youthful mind; and had 
they been written at a later period of life, would no doubt have 
poflefled more of the fire which Mr. Kett manifefts in his 
Bampton Lectures. ‘They are, however, claffical, and intimate 
an acquaintance with poets of the moft correct tafle, as the 
have none of thofe falfe ornaments which abound fo much in 
the productions of the poetafters of the prefent day. We give 
the following as fpecimens of the author’s vigour of fancy, and 
dexterity in tranflation : 


SonneT I, 
© To the River We, 


«O Wye, romantic ftream! thy winding way 
Invites my lonely fteps, what time the night 
Smiles with the radiance of the moon’s pale light, 
That loves upon thy quivering flood to play. 

O’er thy fteep banks the rocks fantaftic tower, 

And fling their deepening thadow crofs the ftream; 
To fancy’s eye worn battlements they feem, 
Whichon fome beetling cliff tremendous lower, 

Hark ! Ecuo fpeaks, and from her mazy cave 
Sportive returns the failor’s frequent cry, 

‘ Ah! how unlike thy old bard’s minftrelfy 
Warbled in wild notes to the haunted wave ! 

Unlike as feems the hurricane’s rude fweep, 

To the light breeze that lulls thy placid deep,” 


‘InscRIPTION. 
‘ For a Coppice near EuSFiELD. 


‘ Heepvess wanderer, come not here 
With clamorous voice, or footttep rude ; 

For Harmony’s {weet fake forbear 

Yo violate this folitude, 
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¢ For ne’er the Nightingale forfakes 
This haunt, where hawthorn bloiloms fpring; 
Veil’d in the thade of tangled brakes, 
She calls her neftlings forth to fing. 
¢ Hark! catch you not their warbling wild 
That foftly flows the leaves among? 
Now loudly thrill, now fweetly mild, 
The defcant of their thrilling fong. 


* The earlicft primrofe of the year 
Beneath delights its flewers to {pread ; 
The cluftering harebell lingers near 
The cowllip’s dew-befpangted bed. 


¢ And while the weftern gales allay 
The fervour of the noon-tide heat, 

They whifper where, retir’d from day, J 
The violet fcents her low retreat. 


* See, fparkling with a tremulous gleam, 
The rivulet meand’ring flows ; 
While on the furfaee of the ftream, 
The filver lily quivering blows, 
* * * # +& | 
« But, heedlefs wanderer, come not here, 
This feaft was not prepar’d for thee ; 
Unlefs thy heart feels nought more dear, 
Than naTURE and SIMPLICITY.’ > 


Mr. K. remarks that there is a fimilar caft of compofition in 
fonnets and in fome Greek epigrams. He has therefore made 
the following attempt to tranflate a very beautiful Greek 
epigram in that manner: 
‘To SarpPHo. | 


‘ By DioscoripeEs. 


©O Sarpuo! whether with th’ Aonian quire 
O’er ivy-crowned Helicon you ftray, 
Delighting once to pour an equal lay 
With them, awakening oft the infant fire 
Of youth-enchanting love; or whether led 
By Hymen, in whofe hand the torch’s light 
Far blazing fcatters the thin fhades of night, 
In bridal robes you grace the nuptial bed ; 
Or whether rais’d totread the heavenly grove, 
Where Cytherea mourns her tender flower, 
That bow’d its gentle head in Cynara’s bower, 
Yon fing refponfive to her weeping love ; 
Thee | falute, fince to th’ empaffion’d Songs 
Your daughters, ever-living fame belongs.’ 


We obferve in thefe lines one offence againft good tafte, 
which fhould always be ‘avoided—the promifcuous ufe of the 
pronouns Thee and You. 

Mr. i 
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Mr. Kett has given a tranflation of Jortin’s poem on the na- 
ture of the foul, which we were tempted to tranfcribe, but we 
find ourfelves too much narrowed in our limits. ‘The prefent 
tranflator modeftly ‘ wifhes, by this imperfe verfion, to give 
the Englifh reader fome idea of Jortin’s elegance of fancy, and 
to excite the {cholar to perufe the original verfes, which are re- 
markable for their claffical purity of ftyle.’—-We are always 
delighted when we meet with any proper tribute of re(pect to 
the memory of a man whom we well knew, and could not too 


h efteem. 
aan Anon. 





Art. XII. 4 Journal during a Refidence in France, from the Begin- 
ning of Auguit to the Middle of December 1792. To which is 
added, an Account of the moft remarkable Events that happened 
at Paris from that ‘Time to the Death of the late King of France. 
By John Moore, M.D. In z Vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. soz. 
7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


HE works of Dr. Moore are fo well and fo advantageoufl 

known to the public, that it may, perhaps, be deemed fuf- 
ficient information, Concerning the prefent performance, to fay, 
that its principal features refemble thofe of his preceding pub- 
lications. In ordinary hands, fuch a journal of the proceedings 
in France, during the time above {pecified, would have exhibit- 
ed little better than the occurrences of a ftale newfpaper: but 
{)r. Moore’s narrative gives us the reflections of his own mind, 
as well as the hiftory of the tranfactions that were pafling under 
his eye: his journal forms a connected feries of unexampled 
events, terminating in one dreadful cataftrophe ; and, from the 
grotefque characters of many of the actors, it may be confidered 
as a fort of tragic-comedy, in which the incidents are defcribed 
with fhrewd obfervation of the wickednefs and follies of men, 
alternately imprefled by the pathetic, and enlivened and feafoned 
by the humourous. 

In his road to Paris, Auguft 5th, 1792, Dr. Moore found the 
inhabitants of Abbeville as gay asever. They difcovered no 
fear of the Auftrians and Pruffians ; nor did care of any kind 
feem to difturb their minds : 


‘ I thought them (fays he,) equally chearful and rather better dreff- 
ed than I ever obferved the peafants of this part of France before ; it 
is Sunday, and of courfe they are all in their beft cloaths. In the 
higher ranks, in every country, it is not uncommon‘ fee people 
richly dreffed with very forrowful countenances. I do not recolleé 
to have ever met with any French people of the lower order, male 
or female, in town or country, with a forrowful face, when they ima- 
gined themfelves well dreffed.? 

When 
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When the Doétor, and his fellow-traveller, Lord Lauderdale, 
were at fupper, the landlord of the Inn read to them part of a 
Jetter, which he had juft received from Paris, giving an account 
of petitions for declaring the King’s forfeiture to the crown, 
© We expreffed furprife at this, and | afked the landlord what he 
thought of it.— Mais—ma foi, Monfieur, that is, Faith, fir, faid 
he, withemphafis and gefticulation—and then paufing, he turned 
the anfwer into a queftion, faying, ** What would you have me 
to think ?””. This was the amount of the landlord’s opinion, 
which he never varied, though he fpoke feveral times afterwards 
on the fame fubje&.’ Dr. Moore could not have better defcribed, 
in a hundred pages, the irrefolution which pervaded the greater 
part of the French nation. 

The moft commendable trait of this performance is that 
fpirit of difcrimination, which, while it arraigns and abominates 
the atrocities of a few wicked demagogues and their execrable 
inftruments, ftill compaffionates the nation at large, and even 
applauds the fentiments by which it was animated. The fol- 
lowing paffage, which we infert as a fpecimen of the work, will 
meet with the approbation of all thofe, whofe approbation is to 
a true Briton defirable. 


_ © Amidft the diforders and fad events which have taken place in this 
country of late, it is impoflible not to admire the generous {pirit which 
glows all over the nation in fupport of its independency. Before I 
left Paris, I heard ofa lady who had offered to the National Affembly, 
to take twelve poor children, whofe parents died in defence of their 
country, and to be at the whole expence of educating and fupporting 
them to the age of fixteen! Ihave heard of many fimilar inftances ! 
No country ever difplayed a nobler or more patriotic enthufiafm than 
pervades France at this period, and which glows with increafing ar- 
dour fince the publication of the Duke of Brunfwick’s manifefto, and 
the entrance of the Pruffians into the country.—None but thofe whofe 
minds are obfcured by prejudice, or perverted by felfifhnefs, will re- 
fufe this juftice to the general fpirit difplayed by the French in defence 
of their national independence. A deteftation of the exceffes commit- 
ted at Paris, and againft the favage demagogues, who facrifice the 
honour and tranquillity of their country to ambition and revenge, not 
only is compatible with an admiration of this fpirit; but it is fuch 
well formed minds alone as poffefs fufficient candour and fenfibility to 
admire the one, who can have a due horror of the other. 

* What have thofe citizens, flocking from every province of this ex- 
tenfive kingdom, fpontaneoufly undergoing all the fatigues, and ex- 
pofing themfelves to all the dangers of war, in defence of their coun- 
try; what have fuch citizens in common with affaflins? Or thofe 
others, whofe fex, or age, or infirmities confine them at home, but 
who lavifh their fortunes in the fame generous caufe—what have they 
in common with perfecutors, vile informers, and falfe accufers? Su- 
perior to political and national prejudices, a generoys Englifhman will 
difcriminate 
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difcriminate with candour—he will envy freedom to no nation; he 
will praife that public fpirit in another people which warms his own 
brealt, and which he admires in his own countrymen ; he will not re- 
joice in the calamities of France, and wifh fo many millions of his fel- 
low-creatures to be again forced under the yoke of defpotifm, merely 
becaufe France has formerly been at war with Great Britain. 

‘ But France may be at war with Great Britain again. 

‘ If that fhould happen, France will then be the enemy of Great 
Britain, and every true Britifh fubjeét will be the enemy of France, 
and do all in his {phere to fubdve and bring her to reafon. 

« But, in the mean time, fhould a band of wicked men acquire un- 
due influence with the people of France by zealous pretenfions to pa- 
triotifm, or fhould the expeéted National Affembly itfelf, through folly, 
ambition, or barbarity, or by a combination of all the three, blaft the 
hopes of a free conftitution, and ruin the happinefs of their country, 
ftill the caufe for which the revolution was undertaken remains the 
bef in which men can engage; the folly, ambition, and barbarity of 
individuals, may confign their own names to the execration of man- 
kind, but cannot diminifh the intrinfic value of freedom. 

‘It is, however, when the caufe of liberty is in danger of being 
difhonoured by fome who pretend to be its fupporters, that thofe whe 
have a juft fenfe of the bleffings it confers will avow their fentiments, 
and retuf2 to join the undifcerning herd, who turn that indignation, 
which is due to the wretches who difgrace the caufe of freedom, 
againit freedom itfelf. It is at fuch times that their avowed attach- 
ment is of mo‘ importance, becaufe it is then only that, in a free 
country, the interefted votaries of power dare to preach their flavith 
doftrines. “ 

‘ There was no need to inculcate the value of liberty when the ty- 
ranny of Louis XLV. was dragooning his fubjects out of their country, 
or fhutting them up in dungeons, or chaining them to oars: the ex- 
ample of {uch atrocious deeds rendered precept fuperfluous. But when 
fhocking crimes are perpetrated under the banners of liberty, by the 
tools of defpotifm, it is then neceffary to vindicate the purity of the 
one from the guilt of the other. 

‘ Before | left Paris, I heard a perfon who was filled with indigna- 
tion at the recital of the horrors then committing, cry, “ D—n 
liberty, I abhor its very name!”’—The indignation was juft; but 
furely it was ill directed. 

«If he had been hearing a recital of the cruelties which have been 
exercifed on various occafions under the pretext of zeal for the Chrif- 
tian religion, whofe effence is mercy and good-will to man, he might 
with equal juitice and difcernment have faid, «« D—n the Chriftian 
religion, I abhor its very name !”’ 

This work, we are told, has been fo much retarded by un- 
expected incidents, that the firft volume only could be publifhed 
at prefent. The fecond, we are aflured, will appear foon. 
When it does, it fhall meet with early notice; and the refult of 


both volumes fhal! be laid before the public. Clos 
Tit... o- 
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Arr. XIII. Te Botanic Garden; a Poem, in Two Parts. Part f. 
containing the Economy of Vegetation. Part II. the Lowes of the 
Plants. With Philofophical Notes. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Johnfon. 


WE have with pleafure feen the completion (as we fuppofe, ) 
of Dr. Darwin’s plan, refpe€ting this beautiful philofophie 
poem, by the appearance of the prefent volume,—which, though 
entitled the fir/#f part, was, for reafons affigned in the prelimi- 
nary advertifement, preceded by the publication of the fecond: 
of which we gave fome account in the Ixxxth vol. of our Re- 
view, P- 337- 

If it be thought that we have too long deferred our notice of 
that part of the Botanic Garden now before us, we have only 
to obferve that this feeming delay has proceeded from caufes 
which, we hope, will not occur in future. The procraftina- 
tion, however, has not been fo great as may be imagined from 
the title-page ; for, though-the date be 1791, the book was not 
publifhed until a confiderable part of the year 17g2 had elapfed: 
—it was kept back, as we are informed, for the execution of 
fome of the engravings *. 

We have before obferved that the gezeral defign of this very 
fingular production is ¢ to inlift imagination under the banner 
of fcience, and to lead her votaries from the loofer analogies, 
which drefs out the imagery of poetry, to the ftricter ones which 
form the ratiocination of philofophy: whilg their particular defign 
is to induce the ingenious to cultivate the knowlege of Botany; 
by introducing them to the veftibule of that delightful fcience, 
and recommending to their attention the immortal works of 
the celebrated Swedifh Naturalift, Linneus +.’ 

In the fecond part of the poem, which the writer, [as we 
have explained in our former article,] very naturaliy, for a poet 
enamoured of the fexual fyftem, has entitled The Loves of the 
Plants, we had a very pleafing illuftration of that fyltem; 
with the remarkable properties of many particular plants. 

Our attention is now called to the firff, though laf publifhed, 

art of the work, wherein the Economy of Vegetation, or the 
phyficlogy of plants, is: delivered, with the operation of the 
elements, as they may be fuppofed to affect the growth of ve- 
getables.—Of the poetical merit of this extraordinary produGion, 





* There are ten copper-plates; among which are introduced four 
views of the celebrated antique, commonly called the Barderini or 
Portland Vafe. 'Thefe are taken, as we fuppofe, from Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s accurate and exquifite copy of this rare piece of ancient and 
elegant workmanfhip; of which Dr. D. has here given, at great 
length, a new and very ingenious explication. 

{ Apverr. prefixed to Part Il. p.v. 
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we have already given our general opinion, fupported by extras 
from Dr. D.’s performance. If, from fo much of the poem as 
was then before the public, the ingenious author obtained no 
{mall portion of applaufe, he will futter no diminution of it by 
this fecond proof of his abiities. ‘The verfification is ftill 
fplendid, the fubject ftill interefting. The prefent volume, in- 
deed, feems poflefled of all the poetic qualities by which the 
firft part is diftinguifhed ; and nowhere difcovers any abate- 
ment of that furor entheus which fhould animate every true fon 
of the Mufes. 

Before we proceed to our intended extracts from this publi- 
cation, it will not, we apprehend, be altogether improper to 
take fome little notice of a circumftance that may not be 
wholly unworthy of the author’s attention. 

A queftion has lately been ftarted, whether Dr. D.’s claim to 
originality, independently of poetic merit, in refpect of his Loves 
of the Plants, can be irrefragably eftablifhed? It has been re- 
marked, that M. dela Croix’s beautiful little poem, the Conna- 
bia Florum, replete with fimple and Virgilian Latinity, made 
its appearance in France more than fixty years ago. Thougt 
efteemed by the beft judges a gem of the firft water, this per- 
formance was in danger of falling into obfcurity, and, poflibly, 
had been totally loft, but for the good tafte of Sir Richard 
Clayton, who has given a new edition of M. de la Croix’s 
poem, accompanied’by his own notes, and pertinent obferva- 
tions : (fee our account of this edition, Rev. for Jan. laft, p.22.) 
— Now it has been confidered as, fomewhat fingular, that Dr. 
1). could pafs over in filence a work which may, not impro- 
bably, have furnifhed him not only with the fubject, but, in fome 
degree, with the mode of treating it!—We muft leave the ingeni- 
ous Bard of Botany to notice thefe fuggeftions, if he chufes w 
give fo much fatisfaétion to the candid inquirer. For us, we 
fhall only remark that it is difficult to fuppofe that Dr. D. 
had never feen nor heard of La Croix’s produ@tion. Such 
ftriking coincidences of imagination may be ranked among the 
* poffibles *,’ but, furely, not among the probables.—We do not 
mean, in the leaft, to infinuate any thing like a charge of pla- 
giarifm againft the author of the Loves of the Plants. We 
have no doubt that, if he pleafes to note the circumftance, he 
can obviate every idea of his having taken*freedoms with the 
Mufe of M. de la Croix, not ftrictly allowable in a court of 
criticifm. | 

We return now to the merits of the Englith poem; which 
we fhall endeavour to illuftrate by an extract or two: 
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* See Rev. Jan. p. 23, 
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The Addrefs of the Genius of the Place to the Boranre 
Goppess is reprefented in the author’s beft manner : 


“« Sray your ruDE stTEPs! whofe throbbing breatts infold 
The legion-fiends of Glory, or of Gold! 
Stay! whofe falfe lips feductive fimpers part, 
While Cunning neftles in the harlct-heart !— 
For you no Dryads drefs the rofeate bower, 
For you no Nymphs their f{parkling vafes pour ; 
Unmmark’d by you, light Graces {wim the green, 
And hovermg Cupids aim their fhafts, unfeen. 
«* But THou ! whofe mind the well-attemper’d ray 
Of Tafte and Virtue lights with purer day ; 
Whoéfe finer fenfe each {oft vibration owns 
With {weet refponfive fympathy of tones ; 
So the fair flower expands it’s lucid form 
To meet the fun, and fhuts it to the ftorm ;— 
For thee my borders nurfe the fragrant wreath, 
My fountains murmur, and my zephyrs breathe ; 
Slow flides the painted fnail, the gilded fly 
Smooths his fine down, to charm thy curious eye 4 
On twinkling fins my pearly nations play, 
Or win with finuous train their tracklefs way ; 
My plumy pairs in gay embroidery drefs’d 
Form with ingenious bill the penfile nef, 
To Love’s {weet notes attune the liftening dell, 
And Echo founds her foft fymphonious fhell. 
«« And, if with Thee fome haplefs Maid fhould ftray, 
Difafterous Love companion of her way *, 
Oh, lead her timid fteps to yonder glade, 
Whofe arching cliffs depending alders fhade; 
There, as meek Evening wakes her temperate breeze, 
And moon-beams glimmer through the trembling trees, 
The rills, that gurgle round, fhall foothe her ear, 
‘The weeping rocks fhall number tear for tear; 
There as fad Philomel, alike forlorn, 
Sings to the Night from her accuftom’d thorn; 
While at fweet intervals each falling note 
Sighs in the gale, and whifpers round the grot ; 
The fifter-woe fhall calm her aching breatt, 
And fofter flumbers fteal her cares to reft.— 
*¢ Winds of the North! reftrain your icy gales, 
Nor chill the bofom of thefe happy vales ! 


anid 





‘ * The fcenery is taken from a botanic garden about a mile from 
Litchfield, where a cold bath was erected by Sir John Floyer. There 
is a grotto furrounded by projecting rocks, from the edges of which 
trickles a perpetual fhower of water; and it is here reprefented as 
adapted to love-fcenes, as being thence a proper refidence for the 
modern goddefs of Botany, and the eafier to introduce the next poem 
on the Loves of the Plants according to the fyfem of —. 
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Hence in dark heaps, ye gathering Clouds, revolve! 
Difperfe, ye Lightnings! and, ye Mitts, diffolve ! 
—Hither, emerging from yon orient fkies, 
Botannic Goppess! bend thy radiant eyes ; 
O’er thefe foft fcenes affume thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train; 

O’er the {till dawn thy placid fmile effufe, 

And with thy filver fandals print the dews; 

In Noon’s bright blaze thy vermil veft unfold, 

And wave thy emerald banner ftar’d with gold.” 


The introduction of the Roficrucian idea of Sylphs and 
Gnomes is well imagined, and adds confiderable luftre to the 
poem *; 
| ‘ Anp now THE Goppgess with attention {weet 
j 4 Turns to the Gnomes, that circle round her feet ; 

Orb within orb approach the marfhal’d trains, 

And pigmy legions darken all the plains; 

Thrice fhout with filver tones the applauding bands, 

Bow, ere She fpeaks, and clap their fairy hands. 

So the tall grafs, when noon-tide zephyr blows, 

Bends it’s green blades in undulating rows ; 

Wide o’er the fields the billowy tumult fpreads, 

And ruftling harvefts bow their golden heads.’ 

st N The poet’s indignant animadverfion on the well-known 

! cruelties of the Spaniards, in the Weftern World, are juft, 

{pirited, and philanthropical : 

| «« Heavens! on my fight what fanguine colours blaze ! 
Spain’s deathlefs fhame! the crimes of modern days! 

When Avarice, fhrouded in Religion’s robe, 

Sail’d to the Weit, and flaughter’d half the globe; 

by While fuperftition, ftalking by his fide, | 

Mock’d the loud groans, and lap’d the bloody tide; 














* We think, indeed, that the poet has very happily availed himfelf 
of the Roficrucian doétrine of Gnomes, Sylphs, Nymphs, and 
Salamanders ; which he fuppofes to have been originally the names 
of hieroglyphic figures, reprefenting the four elements; or of Genii 
prefiding over their operations; and which, therefore, may be con- 
lidered as machinery well adapted to a poem of this kind. ‘Thus, 
obedient to the Sprinc, 

‘ Pleafed Gnomes, afcending from their earthy beds, 
Play round her graceful footfteps, as fhe treads ; 
Gay Sy.pus attendant beat the fragrant air 
On winnowing wings, and watt her golden hair; 
Biue Ny mpus emerging leave their fparkling ftreams, 
| And Fiery Forms alight from orient beams; 
Mufk’d in the rofe’s lap frefh dews they fhed, 

Or breathe celeitial luftres round her head ’ 

Rev. June 1793. O For 
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For facred truths announc’d her frenzied dreams, 

And turn’d to night the fun’s meridian beams.— 

Hear, oh, Bairannia! potent Queen of Ifles, 

On whom fair Art, and meek Religion {miles, 

Now Arric’s coaft thy craftier fons invade 

With murder, rapine, theft,—and call it Trade! 

—The Stave, in chains, on fupplicating knee, 

Soreads his wide arms, and lifts his eyes to Thee; 

With hunger pale, with wounds and toil opprefs’d, 

« Are wE wot BreeTHREN?” forrow choaks the reft ;— 


—Arr! bear to heaven upon thy azure flood 
Their innocent cries! —Eartu! cover not their blood !” 

We cannot help noting that the laft line of this quota- 
tion has a fyHable too much: innocent fhould never be reduced 
to a diflylable.—Were we inclined to the minutia of criticifm, 
we could point out other peecadilloes, fuch as the frequent re- 
petition of the uncharaéteriftic epithet fine, &.—Sed ubi plura 
nitent, &c. 

To the very abundant mafs of entertaining and inftructive 
annotations, by which this poem is illuftrated, and the volume 
enriched, much praife is due. It will readily be conceived 
that fuch a plan as the learned writer has formed, will very 
naturally bring under his review the whole fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. The great phenomena of Nature, the moft curious 
operations of ART, the recent difcoveries in PHILOSOPHY and 
CueEMIsTRY, are happily introduced in the poem, and agree- 
ably explained in the commentary. On fome of the more ab- 
ftrufe and interefting fubje@s, particularly Geology and Me- 
teorology, the author enters into large difcuffions,—he adduces 
many new obfervations,—places many facts already known 
in a new light;—and draws from them confequences and 
conjectures, which merit the ferious confideration of the philofo- 
phic reader. ‘The pleafing mifcellaneous form under which 
thefe varied {peculations appear, and the highly poetic imagery 
by which they are introduced, will no doubt attract the atten- 
tion of many who had not before applied their thoughts to ftudies 
of this kind. 

The author has thought it proper to apologize for the dold- 
ne/s of fome of his conjeGtures. On this head, however, we 
may. quote, in his favour, his own obfervation. ‘£ That even 
extravagant theories, in thofe parts of philofophy where our 
knowlege is yet imperfect, have their ufe, as they encourage 
the execution of laborious experiments, or the inveftigation of 
ingenious deductions, to confirm or refute them.’ 

Among his bolder conjectures, moft readers will reckon his 
Theory of the Winds: but the boldeft of all, is that of the earth 
and 
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Godwin’s Enquiry concerning Political Juftice. 


and the primary planets having been thrown out from the fun, 
the moon from the earth *, and all the fatellites from their pri- 
mary planets, in a femi-fluid ftate of lava, by the force of vol- 
canos; which, in circumftances that can well be fuppofed to 
have exifted at an early and remote period, may have been of 
fufficient force to proje&t them to their prefent diftances ; and 
the velocity of the primary, which they would in courfe carry 
with them, might then occafion them to revolve in the fame 
diretion with it. Many circumitances are enumerated, which 
render this idea plaufible; and though it be not eafily recon- 
cilable to the Newtonian laws of gravitation, it is certainly far 
Jefs exceptionable than that of M. de Buffon. 

We forbear to multiply extracts from this work, as many of 
our readers have, doubilefs, by this time, had the pleafure 
of perufing the original; and as, after all that has been faid, 
and already extracted, no detached paflages can poffibly give 
an adequate idea of a production fo uncommonly diverfihed in 
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Art. XIV. Mr. Godwin’s Enguiry concerning Political Fuftice. 
[ Art. concluded from page 445, Vol. X.1 


T HE title which this writer has given to his fixth book is— 

© Opinion confidered as a Subjeé? of Political Inftitution,’ and 
its heads of divifion aremThe general effects of the political 
fuperintendence of opinion; of religious eftablifhments; of 
the fuppreffion of erroneous opinion, in religion and govern- 
ment; of tefts; of oaths; of libels; of conftitutions; of na- 
tional education ; of penfions and falaries; of the modes of 
deciding a queftion on the part of the community. 

Here again, as we proceed, we frequently find the author in 
direct oppofition to many of the received opinions and com- 
mon practices of mankind ; and, however his readers may be 
led to doubt, the arguments which he adduces are frequently 
advanced with fuch appearance of cogency, that we cannot do 
better than bring forward fuch paflages as our limits will ad- 
mit, and earneftly recommend it, as a labour worthy of all 
inquiring minds, to examine the work itfelf ; in order that they 
may confute thefe new doctrines, if in oppofition to virtue and 
truth ; or, if in agreement with them, that they may farther 
elucidate, ftrengthen, and expand the writer’s principles. 
Oppofing the right of fociety to interfere with any man’s {pe- 
Culative opinions, or to retain men in one common opinion 





* From that part of it which is now covered by the South Sea. 
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188 Godwin's Enquiry concerning Political Juflice. 
by the diGtates of authority, Mr. G. has the following among 


other arguments : 

Vol. II. p.sgg. ‘ To thefe confiderations it fhould be added, 
that what is right under certain circumflances to-day, may by an al- 
teration in thofe circumftances become wrong to-morrow. Right and 
wrong are the refult of certain relations, and thofe relations are 
founded in the refpective qualities of the beings to whom they belong. 
Change thote qualities, and the relations become altogether different. 
The treatment that I am bound to beiftow upon any one depends 
upon my capacity and his circumitances. Increafe the firlt, or vary 
the fecond, andi am bound to a different treatment. I am bound at 
prefent to fubject an individual to forcible reftraint, becaufe | am 
not wife enough by reafon alone to change his vicious propenfities. 
The moment I can render myfelf wife enough, I ought to confine 
myfelf to the latter mode. It is perhaps right to fuffer the negroes 
in the Welt-‘ndies to continue in flavery, till they can be gradually 
prepared for a flate of liberty. Univerfully it is a fundamental 
principle in found political fcience, that a nation 1s beft fitted for the 
amendment ef its civil government by being made to underftand and 
defire the advantage of that amendment, and the moment it is fo 
underftood and defired it ought to be introduced. But, if there be 
any truth in thefe views, nothing can be more adverfe to reafon or in- 
confiftent with the nature of man, than pofitive regulations tending to 
continue 1 certain mode of proceeding when its utility is gone. 

‘ If we would be {till more completely aware of the pernicious 
tendency of pofitive inflitutions, we ought in the laft place explicitly 
to contraft the nature of mind and the nature of government. It is 
one of the moft unqueftionable properties of mind to be fufceptible of 
perpetual improvement. It is the inalienable tendency of pofitive 
inftitution, to retain that with which itis converfant for ever in the 
fame ftate. Is then the perfeétibility of underitanding an attribute of 
trivial importance? Can we recollect with coldnefs and indifference 
the advantages with which this quality 1s pregnant to the lateft pof- 
terity? And how are thefe advantages to be fecured? By incef- 
fant induftry, by acuriofity never to be difheartened or fatigued, by 
a f{pirit of enquiry to which a fublime and philanthropic mind will al- 
low no paufe. ‘The circumflance of ail others moft neceflary, is that 
we fhould never ftand ftill, that every thing molt interefling to the 
general welfare, wholly delivered from reftraint, fhould be in a ftate 
of change, moderate and as it were imperceptible, but continual. 
Is there any thing that can look with a more malignant afpedt upon 
the general welfare, than an inititution tending to give permanence to 
certain fy‘tems and opinions? Such inititutions are two ways per- 
nicious ; firft, which is mof material, becaufe they render all the fu- 
ture advancesof mind infinitely tedious and operofé; fecondly, be- 
caufe, by violently confining the flream of reflexion, and holding it 
for a time in an unnatural flate, they compel it at lait to ruth for- 
ward with impetuofity, and thus occafion calamities, which, were it 
free from reraint, would be found extremely foreign to its nature.’ 
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In the next chapter, which is a continuation of the fame 
fubject, we find this p iflage: 

‘ It isa miftake to fuppofe that fpeculative differences of opinion 
threaten materially to difturb the peace of fociety. It is only when 
they are enabled to arm themfelves with the authority of government, 
to form parties in the ftate, and to ftruggle for that political afcendancy 
which is too frequently exerted in fupport of or in oppofition to fome 
particular creed, that they become dangerous. Wherever govern- 
ment is wife enough to maintain an inflexible neutrality, thele jarring 
fects are always found to live together with fufficient harmony, The 
very means that have been employed for the prefervation of order, 
have been the only means that have led to its difturbance. ‘The 
moment government refolves to admit of no regulations oppreffive to 
either party, controverfy finds its level, and appeals to argument and 
reafon, inftead of appealing to thef{word or the ftake. ‘The moment 
government defcends to wear the badge of a fed, religious war is 
commenced, the world is difgraced with inexpiable broils and de- 
luged with blood.’ 

A few pages farther, Mr. G. thus reafons : 

« Another areument, though it has often been ftated to the 
world, deferves to be mentioned in this place. Governments, no 
more than individual men, are infallible. The cabinets of princes 
and the parliaments of kingdoms, if there be any truth in confidera- 
tions already ftated, are often lefs likely to be right in their conclu- 
fions than the theorift in his clofer. But, difmiffing the eftimate of 
greater and lefs, it was to be prefumed from the principles of human 
nature, and is found true in fact, that cabinets and parliaments are 
liable to vary from each other in opinion. What fyitem of religion 
or government has not in its turn been patronized by national autho- 
rity? ‘The confequence therefore of admitting this authority is, not 
merely attributing to government a right to impofe fome, but any or 
all opinions upon the community. Are Paganifm and Chriftianity, 
the religions of Mahomet, Zoroaiter, and Confucius, are monarchy 
and ariftocracy in all their forms equally worthy to be perpetuated 
among mankind? Isit quite certain that the greateft of all human 
calamities is change? Mutt we never hope for any advance, any ime 
provement? Have no revolution in government, and no reformation 
in religion been productive of more benefit than difadvantage ? 
There is no fpecies of reafoning in defence of the fuppreffion of he- 
refy which may not be brought back to this monftrous principle, that 
the knowledge of truth and the introduétion of right principles of 
policy, are circumftances altogether indifferent to the welfare of 
mankind. 

« The fame reafonings that are here employed againt the forcible 
fuppreflion of religious herefy, will be found equally valid with re- 
{pect to political. The firft circumftance that will not fail to faggett 
itfelf to every refle€ting mind, is, What fort of conftitution muft that 
be which muft never be examined ? whofe excellencies muft be the 
conftant topic of eu'ogium, but refpecting which we maft never per- 
mit ourfelves to enquire in what they confift? Can it be the in- 
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tereft of fociety to profcribe all invefligation refpecting the wifdom of 
Or muft our debates be eccupied with provifions of 
temporary convenience ; and are we forbid to afk, whether there 
may not be fome:hing fundimentally wrong inthe delign of the 
ftrugture. Reafon and good fenfe will not fai! to augur ill of that 
fyftem of things which is too facred to be looked into; and to fuf- 
pect that there muft be fomething effentially weak that thus fhrinks 
from the eye cf curiofity. Add to which, that, however we may 
doubt of the importance of religious difputes, nothing can lefs 
reafonably be expofed to queftion than that the happinefs of mankind 
is effentially conne¢ted with the improvement of pclitical fcience.— 
In reality the duty of governmencis to be mild and equi:able. Ar- 

uments alone will not have the power, unaflilted by the fenfe or the 
recollection of oppreffion or treachery, to hurry the people into ex- 
ceffes. Exceffes are never the offspring of reafon, are never the offs 
{pring of mifreprefentation only, but of power endeavouring to ftifle 
yeafon and traverfe the common fenfe.of mankind.’ 

Mr. Godwin is en enemy to all profecutions for libels, and 
he treats the fubject with confiderable attention. We muft, 
however, conteit ouricives, on this head, with two fhort quotas 
tions: 

Vol. II. p. 638. § It would be a moft tyrannical fpecies of can- 
dour to tell me, ‘* You may write againit the fyflem we patronile, 
provided you will write in an imbecil and ineffectual manner 5; you may 
enquire and invelligate as much as you pleaie, provided, when you 
undertake to communicate the refult, you carefully check your ar- 
dour, and be upon your guard that you do not convey any of your 
own feelirgs to yourreaders.’? Add to this, that rules of diftinction, 
as they are abiurd in relation to the diiiidents, will prove a continual 
jnftrument of ufurpation, and injuiice to the ruling party. No rea- 
fonings will appear fair te them, but fuchas are fuule. If I fpeak 
with energy they will deem me inflammatory ; and if I defcribe 
cenfurable proceedings in plain and homely, but pointed language, 
they will cry out upon me as a buffoon. 
~ © Jt mui be truly a lamentable cafe, if truth, favoured by the 
many and patronized by the great, fhould prove too weak to enter 
the lifts with falihood. Itis felf-evident, that that which will ftand 
the geft of examination, cannot need the fupport of penal ftatutes. 
After our adverfaries have exhaufted their eloquence and exerted 
them/elves to miilead us, truth has a clear, nervous and fimple ftory 
to tell, which, if foree be excluded on all fides, will not fail to put 
down their arts. lVitlreprefentation will fpeedi'y vanifh, if the 
friends of truth be but half as alert as the advocates of falfhood. 
Surely then it is a moitungracious plea to offer, ‘* Weare too idle to 
reafon with you, we are thereforedetermined to filence you by force.”? 
So long as the adveriaries of juflice confine themfelvesto expoftula- 
tion, there can be no ground for ferious alarm. As foon as they 
begin to act with viclence and riot, it will then be time enough to en- 
counter them with force.’ 
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Again—(p. 649.) ‘ The modes in which an innocent and a guilty 
man might repel an accufation againit them might be expected to be 
oppofite ; but the law of libel confounds them. He that was con- 
{cious of his rectitude, and undebauched by ill fyftems of govern- 
ment, would fay to his adverfary, ‘* Publifh what you pleafe againtt 
me, I have truth on my fide, and will confound your mifreprefent- 
ations.”? His fenfe of fitnefs and juftice would not permit him to 
fay, “1 will have recourfe to the only means that are congenial 
with guilt, I will compel you to be filent.”” A man, urged by in- 
dignation and impatience, may commence a profecution againit his 
accufer; but he may be affured, the world, that is a ditinterefted 
{fpectator, feels no cordiality for his proceedings. ‘The language of 
their fentiments upon fuch occafions is, ** What! he dares not even 
Jet us hear what can be faid againft him.”"—How great muft be the 
difference between him who anfwers me with a writ of fummons or a 
challenge, and him who employs the fword and the fhield of truth 
alone? He knows that force only isto be encountered with force, 
and allegation with allegation ; and he {corns to change places with 
the offender by being the firft to break the peace. He does that 
which, were it not for the degenerate habits of fociety, would 
{carcely deferve the name of courage, dares to meet upon equal 
ground, with the facred armour of truth, an adverfary who poffeifes 
only the perithable weapons of falfhood. He calls upon his under- 
ftanding; anddoes not defpair of baffling the fhallow pretences of 
calumny ; he calls up his firmnefs; and knows thata plain itory, 
every word of which is marked with the emphafis of fincerity, will 
carry conviction to every hearer.’ 


In the chapter of confiitutions, is the following paflage, 
which feems exceedingly repugnant to the prefent favourite fy{- 
tem of law being the fole governor: 


(Vol. If. p. 662.) ‘A third confequence fufficiently memorable 
from the fame principle, is the gradual extinction of law. A great 
affembly, colleéted from the different provinces of an extenfive terri- 
tory, and conftituted the fole legiflator of thofe by whom the territory 
is inhabited, immediately conjures up to itfelf an idea of the vatt 
multitude of laws that are neceflary for regulating the concerns of 
thofe whom it reprefents. A large city, impelled by the principles of 
commercial jealoufy, is not flow to digeft the volume of its by-laws 
and exclufive privileges. But the inhabitants of a imall parifh, liv- 
ing with fome degree of that fimplicity which beft correfponds with 
the real nature and wants of a human being, would foon be led to 
fufpeét that general laws were unneceflary, and would adjudge the 
caufes that came before them, not according to certain axioms pre- 
vioufly written, but according to the circumitances and demand of 
each particular caufe.—It was proper that this confequence fhould be 
mentioned in this place. The benefits that will arife from the 


— of law will come to be confidered in detail in the following 
Ook.’ 


Mr. Godwin reafons largely on this topic, and adduces 
arguments which merit confideration; but we can only point 
out the fubject to inquirers. 
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Of national education the author eg 667.) 

« The injuries that reful: from a fyftem of national education are, 
in the firft place, thai = public eftablifhments include in them the 
idea of permanence. hey endeavour it may be to fecure and to 
diffufe whatever of advantageous to focie'y is already known, but 
they forget that more rcmains to be known. If they realized the 
molt fubftantial benefits at the time of their introduction, they mu 
inevitably become lefs and lefs ufeful as they increafed in duration 
But to defcribe them as ufelefs isavery feeble expreffion of their de- 
merits. They a¢tively reftrain the flights of mind, and fix it in the 
belicf of exploded errors. It has commonly been obferved of uni- 
verfities and extenfive eftablifiments for the purpofe of education, 
that the knowledge taught there, is a century behind the knowlege 
which exifts among the unfhackled and unprejudiced members of the 
fame political community . The moment any fcheme of proceeding 
gains a permanent eftablifhment, it becomes —": as one of its 
eharacteridtic features with an averfion to change. Some violent 
concuffion may oblige its conduétors to change an ol oid fyitem of phi+ 
lofophy for a fyitem lefs obfolete ; and they are then as pertinacioully 
attached to this fecond doétrine as they were to the firit. Real in- 
telleétual improvement demands that mind fhould as {peedily as pof- 
fible be advanced to the height of knowledge already exifting among 
the enlightened members of the community, and _ftart from thence 
in the purfuit of farther acquifitions. But public education has al- 
ways expended its energies in the fupport of prejudice ; it teaches its 
pupils, not the fortitude that fhall bring every propofition to the 
teft of examination, but the art of vindicating fuch tenets as may 
chance to be previouily eftablifhed. We ftudy Ariflotle or Thomas 
Aquinas, or Bellarmine or Chief futtice Coke, not = we may de- 
tect their errors, but that our minds may be fully mpreg snated with 
their abfurdities : this feature runs through on fpecies of public 
eltablifhment.— 

¢ It is the chara€terific of mind to be capable of improvement. 
An individual furrenders the beft attribute of man, the moment he 

refolves to adhere to certain fixed principles, for realons not now 
oni to hismind, but which formerly were. The infant in which 


he iliuts upon himielf the career of enc quiry » is the infant of his in- 


tellectual deceafe. He is no longer a man; he is the ghoft of de- 
arted man. There can be no {cheme more egregioully it. imped with 
folly, than that of fe parating 2 tenet from the evidence upon which 
its validity depends. If! ceafe from the habit of being able to recal 
this evidence, my belief is no longer a perception, but a prejudice: 
it may influence me like a prejudice ; but cannot animate me like a 
real apprehenfion of truth. The diiterence between the man thus 
vided, and the man ~~ hatin his mind perpetually al live, is the 
difference between cowa and fortnude. The man who is in the 
beit fenfe an inte Heétual bei sing, delichts to recollect the reafens that 
have convinced him, to repeat them to others, that they may pros 
duce convigtion in them, and ftand more diitinét and expheit in his 
own malnd § and he adds to this a willingnefs to examine obje&ions 
beoaule he takes no pride in confitent error. The man who is not 
capable 
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capable of this falutary exercife, to what valuable purpofe can he be 
employed ? Hence it appears that no vice can be more defiructive 
than that which teaches us to regard any Judgiment as final, ana not 
open to review.—It has been alledged taat ‘* mere reafon may teach 
me not to trike my neighbour; but will never forbid my fending a 
fack of wool from Engiand, or printing the Preach conftitunon in 
Spain.”? ‘This objection !eads to the true diflingtion upon the fubject. 
All real crimes are capable of being dilcerned without the teaching 
of law. All fuppofed crimes, not capable of being fo difcerned, are 
truly and unalterably innocent. Jt is true thar my ow n under ftand- 
ing would never have told me that the exportation of wool was a 
vice ; neither do 1 believe it is a vice now that a law has been 
made affirming it. It is a feeble and contempuble remedy for ini- 
quitous punifhments, to fignify to mankind beforchand that you in- 
tend toinfli&them. Nay, the remedy is worfe than the evil: de- 
ftroy me if you pleafe ; bat do not endeavour by a national education 
to deftroy in my underitandirg the difcernmens of juitice and injuf- 
tice. Theidea of fuch an education, or even perhaps of the necef- 
fity of a written law, would never have cccurred, if government and 
jurifprudence had never attempted the arbitrary converfion of inno- 
cence into guilt.’ 

Inthe chapter of penfions and falaries, to which Mr. God- 
win is an enemy, he has a paragraph directly in point to a 
queftion at prefent contefted: viz. ‘* How far ought poverty 
to di{qualify a man from voting at elections ?” 

(P. 685. )—* Ifwe have nofalarics, fora fill itronger reafon we ought 
to have no pecuniary qualifications, or, in other words, no regulation 
requiring the poffcflion cf a certain property, as a condition to 
the right of electing, or the capacity of being eleted. Ic is an un- 
common ftrain of tyranny to call upon men to appoint for themfelves 
a delegate, and at the fame time forbid them toappoint exa@ly the man 
whom they may judge fitteft for the ofice. Qualification in both 
kinds is the moft flagrant injuftice. It afferts the man to be of lefs va- 
lue than his property. It furnifhes to the candidate a new ftimulus to 
the accumulation of wealth ; and this paffion, when once fet in mo- 
tion,is not eafily allayed. It tells him, Your intel!eQual and moral 
qualifications may be of the higheit order; but you have not enough 
of the means of luxury and vice.’’ ‘To the non-elector it holds the 
moft deteftable language. it fays, ** You are poor; you are unfor- 
tunate; the inftitutions of fociety cblige you to be the perpetual wit- 
nefs of other men’s fuperfluity : becaufe you are funk thus low, we 
will trample you yet lower; you fhall not even be reckoned in the lifts 
for a man, you fhall be paffed by as one of whom fociety makes no 
account, and whofe welfare and moral exillence fhe difdains to re- 
colleét.’’ 

Book VII. treats of crimes and punifhments, under the follow- 
ing heads—Limitations of the dodtrine of punifhment which 
retult from the principles of morality ; genera! difadvantages of 
coercion ; of the purpofes of coercion ; of the application of co- 

ercion ; 
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ercion; of coercion confidered as a temporary expedient; fcale 
of coercion; of evidence; of law; of pardons. 

Reafoning at large on the pernicious effects of fubftituting 
punifhment for in(iruction, and of tmprifoning, fcourging, and 

utting men to death, inftead of enlightening and reforming 
their underftandings, he thus fpeaks—(p. 698.) 

¢ Of all human concerns morality 1s the moft interefting. It is the 
perpetual affociate of our tranfactions ; there is no fituation in which 
we can be placed, no alternative that can be prefented to our choice, 
refpecting which duty is filent. What io the ftlandard of morality 
and duty 2?” Juftice. Not the arbitrary decrees that are in force in 
a particular climate; but tiofe laws of eternal reafon that are equally 
obligatory wherever man is to be found. *‘* But the rules of juftice 
often appear to us obicure, doubtful, and contradictory ; what crite- 
rion fhall be applied to deliver us from uncertainty ??? There are 
but two criterions poflible, the decifions of other men’s wifdom, and 
the decifions of our own underitanding. Which of thefe is contorm- 
able to the nature of man? Can we furrender our own underitand- 
ings? However we may tlrain alter implicit faith, will not confcience 
in {pite of ourfelves whifper us, <* This decree is equitable, and this 
decree is founded in miltake ?’? Will there not be in the minds of the 
votaries of fuperilition, a perpetual diffatisfaction, a defire to believe 
what is dictated to them, accompanied with a want of that in which 
belief confifts, evidence and connection? If we could furrender our 
underftandings, what fort of beings fhould we become? By the terms 
of the propoiiiion we fhould not be rationzl: the nature of things 
would prevent us from being moral, for morality is the judgment of 
reafon, employed in determining on the effects to refult from the dif- 
ferent kinds of conduct we may obferye. 

‘ Hence it follows that there is no criterion of duty to any man but 
in the exercife of his private judgment. Whatever attempts to pre- 
{cribe to his conduct, and to deter him from any courfe of aétion by 
penalties and uireats, is an execrable tyranny, There may be fome 
men of fuch inflexible virtue as to fet human ordinances at defiance. 
It is generally believed that there are others fo depraved, that, were 
it not tor penalties and threats, the whole order of fociety would be 
fubverted by their excefles. But what will become of the great mafs 
of mankind, who are neither fo virtuous as the firit, nor fo degenerate 
as the fecond? ‘They are fuccefsfully converted by politive laws into 
latitudinarians and cowards. They yield like wax to the imprefiion 
that isimade upon thein. Directed to infer the precepts of duty from 
the 2:f2 of the magiltrate, they are too timid to refift, and too fhort- 
fichted to detect the impofition. It is thus that the mafs of mahkind 
have been condemned toa tedious imbecility. 

¢ There is no criterion of duty to any man but in the exercife of his 
private judgment. Has coercion any tendency to enlighten the judg- 
ment? Certainly not. Judgment is the perceived agreement or dil- 
agreement of two ideas, the perceived truth or falfeloed of any pro- 
pofition, Nothing can aid this perception, that does not fet the ideas 
ia a clearer light, that does not afford new evidence of the fubftantial- 
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refs or unfubftantialnefs of the propofition. The direct tendency of 
coercion is to fet our underftanding and our fears, our duty and our 
weakneis at variance with cach other. And how poor {fpirited a re- 
fure does cocrcion affurd? =f what you require of me is duty, are 
there no reafons that will prove itto be uch? If you underftand 
nore of eternal juitice than I, and are thereby fitted to inftruét me, 
cannot you convey the fuperior knowledge you poffefs from your un- 
derfianding into mine? Will you er your wit againit one who is in- 
tell Aually a child, and becaufe you are better informed than I, affume, 
not to be my preceptor, but my tyrant? Am I not a rational being ? 
Could I refift your arguments, if they were demonftrative ? The odi- 
ous fyftem of coercion, firit annthilates the underitanding of the fub- 
jee, and then of him that adopts it. Dreffed in the fupine preroga. 
tives of a matter, he is excufed from cultivating the faculties of aman, 
What would not man have been, long before this, if the proudeft of 
us had no hopes but in argument, if he knew of no refort beyond, 
and if he were obliged to fharpen his faculties, and collect his powers, 
as the only means of effecting his purpofes ?” 


Again, (p. 702.)=—~ 

‘ We firft vindicate political coercion, becaufe the criminal has come 
mitted anoffence againftthe community at large, and then pretend, while 
we bring him to the bar of the community, the offended party, that we 
bring him to the bar of an impartial umpire. Thus in England, the 
king by his attorney is the profecutor, and the king by his reprefenta- 
tive is the judge. How long fhall fuch odious inconfiftencies impofe 
on mankind ? The purfuit commenced againft the fuppofed offender is 
the ue comitatus, the armed force of the whole, drawn out in fuch por- 
tions as may be judged neceflary ; and when feven millions of men 
have got one poor, unaflifted individual in their power, they are then 
at lei{ure to torture or to kill him, and to make his agonies a fpeétacle 
to glut their ferocity.—It is a poor argument of my fuperior reafon, 
that I am unable to make juftice be apprehended and felt in the moft 

eceflary cafes, without the intervention of blows.’ 

The argument againft punifhment, from the uncertainty of 
evidence, has frequently been repeated : but, as it has never yet 
been fatisfa&torily anfwered, the author has thought it a necef- 
fary part of his fubject :— 


(P.724.) ‘One more argument calculated to prove the abfurdity 
of the attempt to proportion delinquency and fuffering to each other 
may be derived from the imperfection of evidence. The veracity of 
witneffes will be to an impartial fpe€tator a fubjeét of continual doubt. 
‘Their competence, fo far as relates to juft obfervation and accuracy of 
underftanding, will be #till more doubtful. Abfolute impartiality ir 
would be abfurd to expect from them. How much will every word 
and every action come diftorted by the medium through which it is 
tran{mitted? ‘The guilt of a man, to fpeak in the phrafeology of 
law, may be proved either by dire& or circumitantial evidence. | am 
found near to the body of a man newly murdered. 1 come out of his 
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apartment witli a bloody knife in my har nd or with blood upon my 
clothes. If, under thele circumflances and unexpectedly charged 
with murder, I falter im my ipeech < or betray perturbation in my coun- 
tenance, this is an additional proof. Who does not know that there 
is not aman aK ngland, however blamelefs a life he may lead, who is 
fecure that he fhail not end it at the gallows ?’ | 
For the tatisfaclioa of our readers, and in order to enable 
them to judge, we have thus far made copious extracts from this 
work ; which, be its principles what they may, treats on fubjeQs if 


the moft inte reiting to the human race. Our limits will admit 
no more feleClions, and we mult therefore fatisfy ourfelves with 
repeating the heads of the eighth book, the fubjedt of which is 
property, and then conclude: they are as follow—* Genuine 
fyitem of property delineated: benefits arifing from the genuine, 
4\ ftom of property : of the objection to this fyflem from the ad- 
mirable eftecis of luxury—trom the allurements of floth—from 
the impodibilicy of its being rendered permanent—from the in- 
flexibility of its reltriQions—from the principle of its popula- 
tion: oj the means of introducing the genuine fytem of pro- 
perty.’ 

Deiirous that the public fhould form their own opinions, on 
fubjects concerning which the world is fo much divided, we 
have generally abitained from obtruding our fentiments on this / 
work. An tact, the fingularity and novelty of many of its | 
docirines, befide thofe which our limits wou! ld permit us to cite, 
are fo great, that, if we would deliver opinions well founded and 
initructive, an intenfity of labour would be required which our 
moft fanguine readers cannot reafonably expect us to beitow i— 
but, whether the euthor’s opinions prove to be truths, which 
time and fevere fcrutiny fhall eftablifh, or the vilions of an overs 
»zealous mind, which {trict examination fhall diffipate, it is cer- 
tain that his intentions are friendiy to man. The tone of vir- 
tueis uniform, and predominates throughout the work ; fo that 
the reader, who may take offence at the writer’s doctrines, can- 
not but applaud his motives. Convinced that he fhould roufe 
and offend many of the moft deeply-rooted prejudices of mankind, 
he has rather chofen to encounter all the effects of thofe preju- 
dices, than to conceal truths in which the happinefs of the 
whole may be involved. 

Had we time, we could point out fome occafional errors of 
bie ; though, in general, Mr. Godwin’s didion is fimple, 
clear, and Io gical, “There are paflages, hkewife, in- which we 
pirat ed inconfiftencies, either in the ‘language or in the fen- 
timenis, as oppoied to the opinions of the author in general: 
but thefe are ss few as fcarcely to require animadverfion. 


Holc. ArT. | 
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Art. XV. Antiquities of Ireland; by Edward Ledwich, LL. 2, 
[ Article concluded from p.38. ] 


M* Lepwicu offers, in his preface, fome apology for the 
Z freedom with which he attacks the dangerous abfurdities 
of fuperftition, or the oftentatious pretenfions of minds inflated 
with a kind of patriotic pride and vanity, viz. 

¢ Some confidence in the caufe I was engaged in, which appeared 
to me that of truth, has probably infpired a temerity of expredion and 
of cerfure, which on any other fubje& had better been reftrained. ff 
confefs I have taken little pains to correét this error, if it be fuch, be- 
caufe here truths were to be delivered in ftrong language; the nu- 
merous defenders of our bardic fiGtions and hiftorical romances being 
ever on the watch, and ready to convert guarded exprefiions and 
modeit difidence into {trong fymptoms of a weak caule. Nor have [ 
been {paring of ridicule; for who in his fenfes would fo egregioufly 
waite his precious moments, as to enter into a ferious ditcufion and 
confutation of monftrous affertions, and puerile abfurdities ?? 

‘The reader of this volume will not infrequently find oceafion 
to recollect thefe remarks, which Mr. Ledwich, with due pro- 
priety, offers in his own vindication. 

‘The diflertation, which falls next under our view, is entitled 
Specimen of the Natural Hiflory of Ireland, and of the Manners of 
the lrifh in the twelfth Century. A great part of this eflay 1s 
formed from the ‘lopography of Ircland, written by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, or Girald Barry, a Welth eccletiaftic; a man of 
genius, but of extreme vanity, which urged him to the purfwit 
of literature, and to fuch a fuperiority in its various departments, 
as would Jeave him without a rival. He vifited Injand twice: 
the fecond voyage was made A.D. 1185, at the requeft of 
Henry Il. who exhorted him to examine the kingdom minutely, 
and to propofe the beft methods of fecuring and improving this 
newly-acquired country. Mr. Ledwich remarks, and not, we 
apprehend, without reafon, that this work is perhaps as curious 
a literary monument as is any where to be found, di/playing 
the natural hiftory and philofophy of the age in which it was 
written. —Our author defires to appear neither the apologitt nor 
the panegyrift of Girald, but he defends him from the heavy 
cenfure with which he has been loaded by other Lrith antiquaries, 

* Our manner of ploughing, (it is faid,) Cambrenfis does not 
defcribe ; it was certainly by the tail, which continues at prefent 
to be practifed in fome places. Mr. Barrington fuppoles it was 
embraced for want of proper tackling: but the Irifh had at all 
times what they now ule, thongs or ftraps of raw hides, which 
ferve them for traces. it is likely the culfom was introduced 


by the Picts, for it prevails in the northern paits of Scotland.’ 
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—* In 1612, ten fhillings were levied for every plough fo 

drawn in Ulfter, and the fum amounred in one year to 870].’=ms 
Such is the obftinacy of man, or fuch the force of prejudice and 
habit! —It appears alfo, that, at one period, the Irith, like their 
brethren in the Hig »hlands of North Britain, § burned, and did 
not threfh their corn. A woman, fitting down, took an hand- 
ful of corn in her left hand by the ftalks, and fet the ears on 
fire; in her right fhe held a ftick, with which fhe beat off the 
grain as foon as the hufk was burnt; fo that corn might be 
drefled, winnowed, ground, and baked in an hour after it was 
reaped.’—Rice is {a sid to have been fown in this country in 
1585.—In 1590 they diftilled a fpirit from malt, and imitated 
foreign figueurs by adding feeds and {pices.— The neCtar of the 
Irifh was compoted of honey, wine, ginger, pepper, and cin- 
namon. This was called piment. The French poets of the 

13th century {peak of it with rapture, as being moft delicious. 
The differtation, on the mufie of the ancient Irifh, as cultivated 
by their Bards, is written by William Beauford, A.M. It is 
ingenious, and abounds with information. In con nlc, ac~ 
cording to this account, the Irifh appear to have excelled ; © for 
while the Scotch, Welth, Englifh, and even the ecclefiaftical 
mufic kept nearly equal time in all their parts, the Irifh, at 
Jeaft in the 13th century, are faid to have ufed great latitude i in 
their mulical performances.’—As to inftruments, it is probable 
that the horns of animals might furnilh the firft, ufed in com- 
mon by all the barbarous nations of antient Europe. Of the 
wind or organic kind, the number was not great, though 
names abound, feveral applicable to one and the fame infru- 
ment; of thefe, the only one to which this people might have 
a kind of exclufive claim, is the Cui/blean, or Cuifbleagh-cutl, 
that is, Elbow-pipes: it was originally the Piob-mala, or Bag- 
pipe, received from Britain, but improved by the Irifh, who 
added the bellows, and fitted it for compreffion by the elbow. 
—* The only bardic inftruments in efleem on the arrival of the 
Englifh were the rythmical, or {uch as are employed by pulfa- 
tion of the fingers: thefe were introduced from other nations ; 
even the harp, fo much celebrated, was certainly of Teutonic 
or Scythic origin.’ By whatever means the inftruments were 
provided, it appears certain that their muficians became expert 
performers, and fuperior to thofe in neighbouring countries. 
it may be well fuppofed, as is here obdferved, that when their 
mufic is compared, as an art, with that of the moderns, ‘ can- 
dour mult acknowlege that they were nearly barbarians.’—A 
few reflections follow on the progrefs of the polite arts, which, 
from rude beginnings, gradually rife to a degree of perfection 
nearly approaching the true fublime:—* but this ftage is no 
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fooner obtained, than they immediately decline, and by too 
creat an exactnefs and minutenefs in their compolition, become 
debilitated and effeminate; preferving neither the gay, wild, or 
irregular features of youth, nor the fteady regular appearance of 
manhood, but covered over with the wrinkles of old age, hobble 
ina fhort time to the grave of oblivion. Such has conftantly been 
the fate of the polite arts in general, and of mufic in particular.’ 
In the next differtation, Mr. Ledwich refumes the pen, to 
treat of the political conftitution and laws of the ancient Irifh: A 
curious, but difficult fubject, which he purfues with atrention 
and difidence- He properly obferves, that an analogy in the: 
political inftitutions of all rude nations is obvious. — The Brehon 
jaws naturally pafs under review, as far as any clear and deter- 
minate notions can be formed concerning them. ‘The high 
antiquity to which, according to fome writers, they have pre= 
tenfions, is here contefted, “and, with fatisfactory probability, 
if not certainty, rejected. © I think, (Mr. L. fays,) that as 
foon as the Irifh began to regulate ecclefiaftical affairs by 
canons, political laws were at the fame time eftablifhed, for 
both clergy and laity fat together on fuch occafions.’—* It ap- 
pears that the Srehons (judges) had contrived a technical lan- 
guage or jargon, and contraétions, in imitation of the Norman 
lawyers, which they called the Peaunian or Phentan language, 
fo named from Peann, a writing pen, becaufe it was different 
from the Brehonic oral law. From thefe and other anecdotes, 
which may be relied on, we fee the great improbability ‘of 
tranflating the Brehon laws of the Seabright collection, and 
the greater difficulty of rendering the Peannian commentar 
without proper glofiaries and keys.’— Our limits will not allow 
us to give a more diflinét account of this eflay; which, fays the 
writer, © imperfect as it is, may excite farther attention.’ 
Round towers, which are numerous in [reland, cannot fail of 
attracting the attention of the antiquary. Several conjectures 
have been formed concerning them: our author, we are in- 
clined to believe, gives us the true account, when he pro- 
nounces on them as intended for fteeple-houfes or belfries. 
The arguments in favour of this fuppofition are almoft decifive. 
When Giraldus Cambrenfis fpeaks of them as * Ecclefiaftical 
towers ;’ and other writers mention them aserected by the Oft- 
men or Danes, and called Clochtheach, * the houfe of the 
bell ;"—-when it is farther obferved that they are much of the 
fame figure and fafhion, that they were built contiguous to the 
wooden churches of the times, and fittcd to fupport a bell; 
thefe, and other confiderations, point out their delign, to call 
the people to religious offices, or poflibly alfo to give a warn- 
ing of any appreaching danger. Buildings of a like kind are 
fomnctines 
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fometimes found in England: but the round towers* in Scot. 
land, (as the Dun of Dornadilla, &c.) though probably the 
work of the Danes, appear to have been, fome at leaft, of 
a different kind and ufe.—The prefent judicious antiquary 
here offers many fenfible and learned remarks; and he adds 
feveral itritures not very favourable, though fomewhat jocular, 
to the editor of Colleé?anea de reb. Hib. + 

Antiquities of New Grange, in the county of Meath. This 
eflay is introduced by fome juft and {cientific remarks on the 
neceflity of dittinguifhing between Celtic and Scythic or Gothic 
antiquities, if we *wweuld attain real and ufeful knowlege on the 
fubje@. A neglect in this refpect has occafioned great confufion, 
¢ Let who wall (it is faid,) be the leaders of the Scythic or 
Gothic tribe into Europe, or Ict the period of their arrival be 
what it may, the northern chronicles preferve abundant proofs 
of the introduction of a new fuperftition fome years before the 
Incarnation.” ‘This new northern fuperftition is applied to 
Hluftrate the ftone monuments, &c. of New Grange; and it is 
on the whole inferred, that this was the work of femi-chriftian 
Oitmen in the ninth century.—In the courfe of thefe inquiries, 
Stone-henge fails briefly under notice. Mr. Ledwich is of opi- 
nion, with Keyfler, &c. that the Anglo-Saxons} were the au- 
thors of that wonderful work. 

The antient Lrifh drefs is a curious topic, concerning which 
very little that is worthy of reliance has occurred to this ac- 
Curate inquirer, antecedently to the 8th century. ~The moft 
ancient garb of which we have any certain account, was barely 
a {kin mantle, afterward changed for one of woollen, the reft 
of the body being naked. Cambrenfis fpeaks of the Irifh, in 
the s2th century, as but lightly clad in woollen garments, bar- 
baroufly fhaped, and for the moft part black, becaufe the fheep 
of the country are black,—On this paflage it is remarked: 

© Naturaliits tell us, and with great truth, that the colours of ani- 
mals are often their greatelt fecurity from deftruction. Thus the 
{maller evade the larger infects, and thus hares afluming a white colour 
in winter where fnow abounds, elude their fharp-fighted enemies. 
What nature thus kindly does for animals, reflection does for man. 

* See M. Rev. vol. Ixii. p. 273. vol. Ixiv. p. 114. New Series, 
vol. ii. p.at. 

“+ Col. Vallancey. 

} The prefent name, Stone-henge, he traces up to Hengif?’s Stones; 
fuppofing their erection to have been the work of the Saxou army under 
Prince Hengiit, in commemoration of a fignal vidtory gained by 
them over the Britons :— but ** whence came the ftones, and how were 
fuch immenfe mafies conveyed to that fpot?’? are ftill queftions that 
puzzl- every antiquary. 
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The Highlanders, formerly exercifed in perpetual rapine, the better to 
conceal themfelves, gave to their clothes a heath tinéture. The black 
clothing of the Irifh was for the fame purpofe, being the colour of 
their bogs, their conftant retreat.’ 

Tothe mantle, they had now added the hood, formed into a 
conical cap, and together with it wore a jacket and trowfers. 

Toward the conclufion of this eflay, after feveral very fen- 
fible obfervations, it is added, 

¢ The fuppreffion of monafteries, and the reformation of religion in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, had more powerful opera- 
tion in reclaiming the Irifh from barbarifm and evil morals than the 
fevereft laws. ‘Lhe fettlement of Enelifh coloniils in different paris 
of the kingdom, their domettic and perfonal neatnefs, their active in- 
duftry, fupplying them with all the conveniencies and comforts of life, 
their rational religion, looking for happinefs from their own exertions, 
inftead of blindly and indolently repcting on the merits of imaginary 
faints, all confpired to awaken in the minds of the natives, a lively 
fenfe of their own wretchednefs, groaning beneath the oppreffion of 
temporal and fpiritual tyranny, from which however they were not 
completely emancipated, but by the abolition of the Brelion law, in 
the fixth year of the elder James.’ 

The four fucceeding differtations are devoted to antiguities of 
the Irifh church ; a copious topic, reduced by our author into a 
moderate compafs; treated with precifion and perfpicuity, as 
far as the fubjeét will admit, and with that juft abhorrence of 
fuperftition, and of delufion, prieftly and political, which wil 
be approved by intelligent and ingenuous minds.—We 
will not enter into an inquiry, whether Bifhop Stillingfleet has 
* made it more than probable that St, Paul laid the foundation of 
a Chriftian church in Britain ;? nor how far an ancient MS. is 
worthy of confidence, which (as the faid bifhop obferves,) in- 
forms us, ‘ that St. John the evangclift firft fang the Gailican 
office, then the blefled Polycarp his difciple, and after him Ire- 
nzeus, bifhop of Lyons.’-—Paffing this part of the treatife, we 
Proceed to take fome notice of Archbifhap Uther, a name 
always mentioned with regard. This induftrious primate ex- 
haufted great part of his life on the fubjeét of ecclefiaftical 
affairs in Ireland ; and, when he reviewed his compilation, © was 
obliged (fays this writer,) to anticipate a remark, which he 

new every man of fenfe, letters, and penetration, muft make, 
that it contained fome things frivolous, many doubtful, and not 
a few falfe.’—It is, however, to be remembered, that his inten- 
tion was not thatof writing a hiftory, but chiefly to collect 
materials which might be employed by others to that purpofe; 
Who is free from human frailty and error ’Although Usher 
was highly eftimable on feveral accounts, yet there is too much 
teafon to believe that he entertained fome unjuftifiable preju- 
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dices, or that he was under fome reftraint, refpe&ing eftablith. 
ments, and fuch authorities as frequently prevent fair difcudiion, 
and a faithful exhibition of the truth. Woahen Dr. Ryves, after 
a careful invefligation, exprefied to Ufher and Camden, in the 
year 1618, his doubts concerning the miracles recorded of Se. 
Patrick, neither the primate, nor his friend, appears, from this 
{hort account, to have acted with all that impartiality and cans 
dour, or indeed that {trict veracity, which are always to be de- 
fired, and might naturally have been expected. — Mr. Ledwich 
produces ftrong arguments to prove that this famous apoftle. 
of Ireland was an ideal perfonage, * dubbed the patron-faint,’ 
in the ninth century, which was famous for reviving and in- 
corporating Pagan practices with the Chriftian ritual.—lIt is 
impofirble to read without amazement the fraudulent arts which, 
in different departments, have been employed to cheat and gull 
mankind. ‘The wickednefs and impudence of thofe, who, by 
fuch means, triumphed over the ignorance and credulity of 
their fellow-creatures, might feem incredible: but fact fup- 
orts the aflertion !—One of thefe lying and abandoned monks, 
on being told that there were no materials to affift him for the 
life of a patron-faint, which he was defired to write, replicd,— 
“ He could execute the work juft as eafily without them, and 
‘would give them a moft excellent legend, after the manner of 
the legend of Tchomas a Beckett.” Chriftianity, or what has 
been fo termed, was, without any doubt, received in Ireland 
long before Patrick was known, and alfo before earlier miffion- 
aries were employed in this country by the fee of Rome :—but 
this writer pertinently remarks,—* the faith to be planted was 
blind fubmiffion to Rome, and the annual payment of St. Peter’s 
pence.’—A refleciion which is very extenfive, and too frequent- 
ly to be applied in the hiftories of mankind !—* The uniform 
language of Romifh writers, in every age, is to call that people 
barbarous, and that nation pagan, which did not implicitly 
yield to their luft of wealth and power.’—The overthrow of the 
Culdean worfhip, and, with that, of what remained of pure 
Chriftianity, was finally effected by Pope Adrian, A.D. 1155, 
when he claimed the fovereignty of thefe iflands, and, in the 
plenitude of his prefumption, beftowed Ireland on Henry IL— 
Our author difcuffes this fubjet with becoming affiduity ; the 
orientalifm of the Irifh and Britifh churches he has invefti- 
gated with great attention, fo as to give, he hopes, a tolerable 
idea of its particulars, and to produce the conclufion that a 
Greek church and Greek Eafter were not imaginary whim- 
fies. —At the clofe of the firft of thefe differtations, it is re- 
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‘ The Romin Catholics of Ircland are a liberal and enlightened peo- 
w]e nOF iy it ps Mible they will be longer amufed wi ith fictitious lenends, 
or pay theiradoration to ideal perfonages. The night of ignorance and 
fuperiiition 13 paffed, - with it the ruftic and undifceraing piety of 
re mies ages. A {criptural, rational, and manly religion 1s alone calcu. 
lated for their prefent improvements in {fcience and manners: this 
atone will eitablith an empire in the heart of every thinking and well 
difpofid man, which no revolution will be able to thake.’ 

The volume finifhes with mi/cellaneous antiquities; by which 
may be underftood matters of curiotity rather than of import- 
ance; unufual appendages to works of this nature, claiming 
the greater attention in the prefent cafe, as they ferve to corro- 
borate the idea purfued through this work of a northern coloni- 
zation.— The Celtes, a rude race of hunters, have left be- 
hind them comparatively but few memorials; ftone hatchets, 
and arrows headed with ftone, are the chief; which were pro- 
bably at once military weapons and dowstiic implements :—but 
how fhall we account for Celts of br afs, and ot her more curious 
metallic works, which Irifh bogs have fometimes furnifhed ? 
‘Thefe bave called forth many an enthufiaft to celebrate with 
rapture the ancient honours of his country:—but the Fir- 
bolgs, and their fucceffors, well acquainted with metallurgy, 
fupply an eafy anfwer to the queftion, and lay thefe high and 
fanciful pretenfions in the duft.—Here Col. Vallancey receives 
fome farther fhafts from the quiver of ridicule and fatire.—Mr. 
Webb’s analytis of the hiftory and antiquities of lreland*, which 
appeared jult before Mr. Ledwich had accomplifed his work, 
alfo comes under a critical examination and cenfure in this 
ellay. 

‘hus have we endeavoured to give our readers a view of 
this performance, in which we find much to commend, and 
little to difapprove. If, in an inftance or two, we might hefi- 
tate, or be inclined to object, cur intention is overcome by the 
good fenfe, the learning, the judgment, the diligence, the ac- 
curacy, and the liberality, which pervade the whole. We con- 
fider the publie as ind lebted to this author for fo inftru€tive and 
ufeful a production; which, we truft, will have its effec, in 
concurrence with other aids, toward the deftruction of bigotry, 
fuperf{tition, and falfe fcience, with all their idle fancies and 
childiih chin.:eras ; and thus contribute to the advancement of 
folid learning, rational religion, and virtue. “Ihe value of the 
volume is {till greatly enhanced by the engravings, exact and 
beautiful, with which it is attended : they are about forty in 
number, 


* This work is now under revicw, and our account of it will 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1793. 


EAST and WEST INDIES. 

Art. 16. Vhree Letters addreffed to a Friend in India, by a Proprietor, 
Princip sills on the Subjeét of importing Bengal Sugars into England. 

Svo. pp. 88. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 
rqH1Is writer maintains that the equalization of duties between the 
Eaft and Weit Indies, is * both unneceffary, and impolitic in the 
higheht degree—annecefary, becaufe the Eaft India Company can 
bring fugars to market with a profit fubject to the prefent high 


profit of 12 a 10s. on an invoice of 4663 31. ste. This furely is a 
very handfome advantage; it exceeds 27 per cent. and if the Eat 
[India Company gained as much upon their trade in general, they 
would at this da ly have a very different ftatement of their affairs to 
fubmit to the public.” He treats the current opinion, that Bengal is 

capable of fupplying all Europe with fugar, as a rafh and chimerical 
idea, and enters into a detail of circumitances to prove it to be fo. 
With refpect to the high duty to which Eaft India fugar is fubje&, the 
author farther obfe Ves, ‘ when the C ourt of Directors and Proprie- 
tors agree, that the / ms » duty was purely 'y accidental, Who can coincide 
with them? The prefent oc ove ion might rather convince them, that 
Government was cautious, when it fixec d the duties upon all the articles 
the Eaft India Company were known to import, to put fo heavy a tax 
upon thofe which could not be enumerat ted, as fhould of neceffity bring 
every frefh article of 1 importatic ion under particular confideration, be- 
fore the India Company might be deeply engaged in it to the injury of 
the public, although to their own pin jtage.— This is certainly their 
fituation in refpeSt to fugar. 

‘¢ The Minifters | bees given a decided and a very wife opinion, in 
direct oppofition to the voice of the Dire@ors, and the General Court 
of Proprietors.—They will not allow that feventy millions of pro- 
perty, and fuch a fource of public wealth, afcertained by long expe- 
rience, fhould be put to rifgue upon a fpeculati on, which may not, 
even if completely realized, ever produce all the advantages that arife 
out of the Wert India trade.—But when an equalization of duties is fo 
reafonably denied, Minifters do not deay that the Eaft India Com- 
pany may afford relief to the Britith confumers of fugar: they fee that, 
by a proper ceconomy in the managem ent, the Dire@tors have that 
within their own reach: and the regulations which Parliament has 
adopted are, I contend, better calculated than any other for the 
general good of the Britifh empire.’ 

In reference to the general affairs of the Company, the author de- 
clares, * I have never yet feen the India Com pany» fince they have 


become fovereigns, enter into a mercantile fpeculation that has not 
fuffered 
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fuffered under their hands, and done them more mifchief than good 
in one capacity or other.’ This obfervation, if well founded, bodes 
very ill to their future profperity; and correfponds but too clofely 
with an authority not eafily difpated. ‘ Mr. Anderfon, the Accomp- 
ant to the Board of Controu!, has lately declared to the public, that 
the India Company have not been able to carry on a trade with India 
to a profit for fome years paft.’? Territorial fovereigns and traders 
appear to be too heterogeneous a mixture of charaéters, to unite in the 
fame perfons; it might be well, therefore, if this united company 
would feparate again, fo as that the princes and merchants might 
form diftinét bodies; or that they would relinquifh the trade altoge- 
ther, and leave it to be managed in a more prudent manner by others, 
This writer would have the trade in {ugar thrown open. N. 
Art. 17. The Right in the Weft India Merchants to a double Monopoly of 
the Sugar Market of Great Britain, and the Expediency of all Mcnopo- 
lies, examined. 8v0. pp. 83. 2s. Debreit, &c. 
When important queflions engage the public attention, the variety 
of pamphlets exhibit the ftrength of arguments on each fide; and in 


reading one, we frequently reco!lect reafons or facts fated in others, 
which either refute or are refuted : — but as we mention each feparate- 
ly, it will fcarcely be expected that we fhould compare all, and decide 
on the fubject of them fummarily. This would, in many cafes, not only 
be deemed extra-judicial, but would prove a labour of too great magni- 
tude. It may therefore fuffice to obferve, that the publication before us 
argues well, on liberal principles, againft favouring monopolies of 
any kind; and, from a comparifon between the circumftances of the 
Weit India iflands, and our Eaftern poffeffions, relatively to Britain, 
Wigh the natural and political claim of the inhabitants of this country 
tobe fupplied with commodities at the cheapeit rates, fhews the pro- 
priety of allowing a free competition between the Eaftern and Weitern 
importers of fugar. W. 
Art. 18. Heads of the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, in the 

Houfe of Commons, February 25, 1793, on ftating the Aiiairs of 

the Eait India Company. 8vo. pp.47. With aa Appendix of 

Eitimates, &c. pp.26. 3s. Debrett. 

Parliamentary fpeeches being immediately retailed in the public 
papers, at leaft as to the leading points, the bare mention of their 
appearance in a feparate form, and, as may be fuppofed, on better 
authority and with more attention to corre¢tnefs, will in general be fufh - 
cient. It is already well known that the affairs of the Company were 
reprefented by the minifterial orator in the moft favourabie point of 
view. N. 
Art. 19. A Letter to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock, on the prefent — 

Crilis of the Company’s Affairs. By John Prinfep, Efg. 8vo. 

pp.28. 1s. Debrett. 

The renewa! of the Company’s charter gives rife to many new 
coniiderations founded on the new diftin@tion of a commercial cam- 
pany becoming territorial fovereigns. Here the fupreme power, which 
confers exiltence on thefe commercial princes, fleps in, and cries, 
“ flalves!’?? Power, wherever it refides, is infatiable; and, where 
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different powers interfere, by difcufling the matter among them, they 

may correct each other; when the feveral pretenfions are adjufted, we 
fhall be in@ruted by the event. The prefent ave teems with grand 
experiments. We have no temptation io enter into the intricacies of 


Leadenhall-ftreet poitics. 
LAW. N. 
.20. if Diz the Laas : Ex xg! nd, by the Right B on. Sir 
so Comyns : “Kh cht, late Lord Chicf Baron of his M: ety’ 
Coat cf Sacer. The third Edit: My Cs mnfiderably enlarged, 


and continued down tothe prefent Time, by Stewart Kyd, Bairiller 

at Law of the Middle Temple, Eig. 8vo. 6 Vois. Bie 15S, 

Boards. Longman, &c. 1792. 

The firit edition of this very ufeful and comprehenfive work 
was publifhed in the year 1762;—in 1776, a continuation by a 
different hand appeared; in 1731 a new edition, ” which the contie 
nuation was alphabet tically inferted, was found neceffary. ‘The rro- 
feffion have thus given an unequivocal teftimony to the merit of the 
original performance, by fo frequent!) y requ ining editions of io large 
and expeniive a publication. — Mr. Kyd undertook a very laborious 
tafk, when he engaged to brine the work down to the prefent time, 
and ‘deferves confiderab!e praife for his refolution im the atte ma and 
for the diligence manifefted in the execution of fewe' ‘al of its parts. 
We are, however, forry to oblerve, that he has relaxed in his ienens 
tion to the titles of arditrament and merchants; which, on account of 
their importance, called for an equal meafure of inveiigation 5 and 
this attention might eafily have been given oie Mr. Kyd, as he had 
previoully confidered the fubjeéts in his two Treatifes on ihe Law of 
Awards, and on Bills of Exchange. SR. 


Art. 21. 4 Digef of the Law of AZions and Trials at Nifi Prius. The 
fecond Edition corrected, with corfiderable Additions from Printed 
* and Manufeript Cafes, and Three new Chapters on the Law of 

Corporations and Evidence. By Haac ’Ef{pinaffe of Gray’s Inn, 

Efq. Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.790. 18s. Boards. 

Butterworth. 1793. 

The author has taken confiderable pains with the fecond edition of 
this work; and we can recommend it as containing much in- 
formation, and as valuable on account of the methodical accuracy of 
its arrangement. ‘The additional chapters on the Law of Corpora- 
tions and Evidence, which are both difficult and important heads in 
English jurifprudence, are entitled to much praife, becaufe they give 
a clear and comprehenfive view of their refpective titles. D° 


Art. 22. A Treatife on Here/y, as cognizable by the Spiritual Courts ; 
and an Examination of the Statute gth and roth William IJ. C. 32. 
entitled, «¢ An Act jor the more etfectual fupprefling of Blafphemy 
and Profanenefs, in denying by writing, printing, teaching, or 
advifed fpeaking, the divine original of the Scriptures, or the 
Dotrine of the Holy Trinity.”’’ By a Barriftler at Law. 8vo. 
pp.146. 2s. Cadell. 1792. 

The author of this pamphlet (Mr. Hobhoufe) gives a very able view 
of the laws fubfifling againf{ herefy,—a crime of which all were 
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ouilty who differed in their fentiments on religious topics from the 
a makers, —and points out, ina trong and convincing mauner, the 
erofs impropriety of inflituting a tr ibenal for the examination and 
panifhn cnt of opine. a the juitne fs of the following paflage we 
were much ple afed: © The ecclefiaftical court has not “only a cor- 
nizance, pro Ja: lute anime, Over religious tenets, but likewife over 
immor litte s unconnected with injuries. How is it that the zeal of this 
court for promoting man’s falvation, has ever been more ftrongly 
di played in extirpating error, rather than vice? Mr. H. very 
feverely fuegelts the natural caufe for fuch conduc, when he adds, 
‘It appears as if pride of underitanding was more predominant in the 
breaft of an ectictialiie, than the love of virtue.’ De 


4 
Art. 23. Reports of Cafes relating to the Duty and Office of a Juflice of 
Peace; from Michaelmas Term 1791, to the End of ‘Trinity Term 
1792. By Michael Nolan, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrifler at 

Law. 8vo. 45. Boards. Butterworth. 1793. 

Mr. Nolan’s preface informs sus, that this volume of reports is de- 
fioned chiefly for the ufe of thofe gentlemen who attend the feffions. 
To them it may prove pariicularly ferviceable, but to the general 
a it will ws unneceffary, as he will find thefe cafes contained in 

e Term Reports of the fame period. —This work is valuable on ac- 


ount of its fide slity and perfpicuity. De 


Art.24. The Practice of the Court of Great Sefious for the feveral Counties 
of  — then, Pembroke, and Cardigan ; the County of the Borough of 
Carmarthea; and the Town and County of Haverfirdwef. By Richard 
Foley, Secondary of the Circuit. 8vo. pp.144. 5. Boards. 
Williams. -1792. 

This volume contains an account of thofe particulars in which the 
practice of the Welth Courts differs from that of Weftminfter-hall; and 
will be ufeful to gentlemen on that circuit. De 


Art. 25. The Law of Cofts. By John Hullock, of Gray’s — 8vo. ; 
»p.626. gs. Boards. Nicol. 1792. 
Mr. Hullock has here fhewn great induftry in colle&ing all the 
cafes, antient and modern, on the fubjeé& of cofts, and in arranging 
them under their proper heads.—-It appears to us a fuller and more 
compreheniive treatifesthan any which has hitherto been publifhed on 
this ufeful title of the law. De 
Art. 26. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, beginning in the Sittings after Hilary Term 29 Geo. III. 
A. D. 1789, and ending in the Sittings after Trinity Term 
32 Geo III. A.D. 1792. By Francis Vefey, jun. Efg. of Lincoln’s } 
lun, Barritter at Law. Folio. pp.567. 11. 16s. bound. Dilly. 1793. 
‘hefe reports are contemporary with thofe given by Mr. Brown at 
the end of each term in which they are decided, and therefore will 
be found lefs neceflary to the profeffion, on account of the fame ground 
being pre-occupied by another.— On their comparative merit we fhall 


not decide. 
De ) 
fort. lf in + har ‘ge 10 the Gr and Fury of the Court Leet cr the Manor 

of hlanchejer, containing an Account of the interna) Government 
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of that Town; and of the Nature, Jurifdiction, and Duties of Courts 
Leets in general. Delivered at the Michaelmas Court, O&. 15, 
1788, by William Roberts, E{g. of the Middle Temple, Barritter 
at Law. 8vo. 1s. Butterworth. 1793. 

Ir. Roberts, to whom the public are much indebted for this very 
learned inveftigation of the conititution and power of courts leet, fuc- 
ceeded Mr. Geo. Lloyd as fteward of the court leet for the manor of 
Manchefler. After concifely enumerating the principal offences 
which fell under the cognizance of this court, Mr. R. proceeds to 
ftate the refpedctable offices which relate to the police of Manchefter, 
and to enforce the neceflity of appointing perfons who, from their 


good fenfe and refpeCtability, derive the beft title to pre eae over the 


town; and concludes with an admonition to reject all confiderations 
He ( bferv es that 


arifing from party or eon prejudices, 

The Legiflature, even in the midit of the zeal that produced the 
Corporation. and ‘Teft Aéts, in the reign of Charles I]. by the latter 
of which it is enaéted, that all officers, civil and military, fhould re- 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lorp’s Supper according to the ufage of 


the Church of Englaad—in the midft of that zeal, I fay, the Parlia- 


ment enacted that this fhould not extend to Conitables, Head- 


boroughs, or Tything-men, who may enter into thefe offices, and 
execute them, without that qualification. i thefe officers were then 
exprefsly excepted, it is not ealy to co: ceive, that in this age you 
will be influenced by a fpirit which the Legiflature formally rejeéted, 
even at a time when the rage againit non-conformilts roe to enthu- 
fiafm. 

‘ It is of no public confideration whatever, what religious perfua- 
fion the Borough-reeve, the Conftables, or other officers hold—all we 
want, and all that are neceflary, are fenfible, refpeciable, fteady, 
upright, active officers; men who teflify an affectionate loyalty to the 
King, a veneration for the Conllitution, and a proper fenfe of the 
blefiars which flow from them; withouc which no man ought to be 


invefted with any public truft whatever. This town is happily freed 
from the feuds, the riots, and the tumults of Corporation towns— 
fhould it then be folicitous to create new fources of contention, to 
difturb its own tranquillity? It would be manly, it would be rational, 
to go hand in hand in promoting the public welfare; to lay afide con- 
tracted prejudices, and, by fo doing, to free ovr'elves from the guilt 
of converting the fountain of our union with Gop, into a fource of 
difunion with man.’ 

This charge was publifhed in confequence of an unanimous vote of 
thanks from ‘the gentlemen of the jury, accompanied with a requeft to 


Mr. Roberts that he would permit it to be printed. 7 


Art. 28. 42 Account of the Trial of Samuel George Grant, before a Gene- 
ral Court Martial held at Chatham Barracks March 21, 1792, and 
{even following Days, for having advifed and perfaaded Francis 
Heritage and Francts Stephenfon, two Drummers of the Cold- 
. ftream Regiment of Guards, todefert. By John Martin * of Rich- 





* Author of ** An inquiry into the Legal and Judicial Polity of 
Scotland.” See Rev. for February, p. 217. 
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mond Buildings, Soho, Solicitor for the Prifoner. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ohnion. 1792. 


he defence fet up by the prifoner was that he was no fidier, and 

N ; e 4 ip >- ~ Se s< iudee 
not amenable to tue jurifdiction oF a court mene —H: 9 JEages, 
however, declared him to be a foldier; and found him guiity of the 
offence laid to his charge. Mr, Martin complains heavily in the 
pamp: hlet befure us, but with what foundation we cannot determine, 
a 

3 


that, in the courte of the proceedings, the judges rejected prop rand 
admitted zmproper evidence ; and, througho ut the bufinefs, manifelted 
a great prejudice againit the prifoner.—In lait Trinity Term, a rule 

was granted by the Court of Common Pleas to thew caufe why a pro- 
hibition fhould not go to prevent the execution of the fentence pailed 
ag: uinit the prifo mer; when the court, after the cafe had been ably 
argue: a 2 nd fally difeuds d, difcharged the rule, but previoutly de- 
termined the following point, on which the motion for the prohi ibition 
refted; that the receiving pay as a feldicr, fubjetted the receiver to 


military jurifdigion, An excellent report of this cafe is given in Mr. 


H. Black ttone’ s Reports, vol. il. p. 69. S.R. 
Art. 2 A Treatije upon the Law and Proceedings in Cafes of High 


Treafon, &c. By a Barrifter at Law. 8vo. pp.154. 3s. 6d. 

Boards. Butterworth. 1792. 

This performance is ufhered into the world by a declamatory and 
political preface, part of which we underttand, but cannot approve ; 
the remainder we cannot cenfure, becaufe we do not comprehend it. 
Our readers may perhaps be more fortunate, and may poflibly be able 
to explain fatisfactorily to themielves the meaning of the following 
poetical rhapfody: * All Europe is in arms, and the happinefs of 
millions depends on the event. ‘This 1 is not a war of conquett, ambi- 
tion, or aggrandizement ; not a war of commerce, or for territorial 
acqui ifition: but it is fingularly confpicuous for implicating the quettion, 

Vhether the elements of civil fociety are to be diforganized, and re- 
duced to a chaos? It is a war undertaken, becaufe the balance of 
the world trembles on its beam.’ ‘Thus far is intelligible to us, bat 
now comes the flight which leaves us at adiltance: ‘Under thete cir- 
cumiftances, the Britifh nation awakes at the early call of danger ; 
while vifions of immortal ¢ glory, and dreams of victorious rapture 
{wim before the warrior’s eyes.’ [We fincerely wilh that they may 
not continue in the ftate of wifous and drean ms.) € Like an eagle fhe 
mues her mighty youth, and foaring aloft, kindles her undazzled 
eyes, at the full mid-day beam—whilft the inferior birds of prey, 
glutted with rapine, 2 and foul with blood, are {cared at the fight, and 
by difcordant and dreadful notes prognott ticate their future fall.’ 

To return, however, to the work, for it had nearly efcaped us that 
we were reviewing a /aw efay, we mutt allow that the publication is 

vell-timed, and that it will be ufeful to thofe gentlemen who have not 
ined in their poffeffion the larger treatifes of the Pleas of the Crown, 


from which it is chiefly compiled. SR. 

Art. 30. 4 Difcourfe on Laws, intended to fhew that legal Inftitutions 
are necefiary, not only to the Happinefs, but to the very Exiftence 
of Man. By the Rev. A. Freiton, A.M. 4to. pp.22. rs. 


Deigh:on. 1792. 
This 
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fol lowing we “© For 


the law was given by Mofes, but grace and truth came by Jefus 

Chrilt.”? John, 1. 17.—but the author has pred ied in his title “page 

more than the public will difcover to be performed in the work. SR 
. e 


This is a plain and fenible difcourfe from the 


= 


Art.31. 4 Letter to the Richt Hen. W iii wn Windhem, Member for 
Norwich, upon tre prefent Eleion ‘Jodlenune. SVO. pp. 28, 
ts. Debrett. 1703. 

The author of this pamphlet complains, with warmth, and with 
juttice, of the extreme reluctance of the Members of the Houle of 
Commons to be chofen on a Committee to try the election petitions: 
he cenfures the mode of trying thofe petitions fince Mr. Gr: on ville’s act 


was adopted; and he propofes another, which, in his opimen, is free 
from thofe inconveniences which now prevail. He wriies with judg- 
ment, fpirit, and candour. De 


Art. 32. Summary lints for remedying varicis Defeds in the Laws of 

Arreft and Imprifonme at for Debt. 8vo. pp. 2g. 15. Ridgway. 
"37092. 

‘Lhe great hard{hip of the laws of imprifonment for cebt has been 
fo Jong and juftly a fubjc& of complaint, that parliament have at lengt:! 
attended to the grievance, and 2 bill is now before the Houle of 
Lords for the purpofe of remedying the evil. “lhe writer of the pre- 
fent pamphlet confirms the o! adage e, that ‘* it is cafier to cenfure 
than to amend ;” for his ilatement ‘of the many and complicated mif- 
chiefs attending the prefent {vilem is correctly given, but his plan for 
a reform appears to us fuperiictal and inexpedient: : we mult, however, 
except from this cenfure what is faid on the fubject of {punging- 
houfes; that part being equally judicious and humane. De 


Art. 33. The Trader’s Safeguard: ora full, clear, and familiar Ex- 
planation of the Law concerning Bills of Exchange, Promiffory 
Notes, and Evidence on a Trial by Jury. ‘To which is added, a 
Defcription of the Mode of commencing and proceeding in Perfonal 
Aétions. The fecond Edition. With a copious Alphabetical In- 
dex, and other very large Additions and Improvements. By Peter 
Lovelafs, of the Inner Temple, Conveyancer. 8vo. pp. 308. 45. 
Butterworth. 1793. 

Mr. Lovelafs publithed the firft edition of this ufeful work in the 
year 1789*: tothe prefent he has made large and material additions, 
{n a performance which profefles to be didactic, much attention to 
ftyle is not neceffary: but care fhould have been taken to render the 
Janguage of this publication lefs liable than it is (in various inftances, ) 
to objection, from the want of perfpicuity and elegance. pe 


Art. 34. 4n Effay towards the further Elucidation of the Law of De- 
feents. By Charles Watkins, “Efq. SvO. pp.1g2. 3s. 6d. But- 
terworth. 1793. : 
Mr. Watkins difcovers very extenfive reading in the courfe of this 

work, but perhaps the importance of the fabje& deferved a fuller and 

more fyftematic treatife. p° 


7 
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Art. 33. A new <dbridgment of Cafes in Equity, and of fuch 
Cafes at Law as relate to Equitable Subjects, from 1735, to 
the prefent Time. By Jofizh Brown, Efg. Barrifter at thes and 
Editor of the Cafes in Parliament. Vol.I. gto. pp. 535. al. 5s. 
Boards. Pheney. 17 793: 

As no manufcript ¢ cafes are admitte d into this colle€tion, the reader 
will find only fach cafes as have previoufly been reported by different 
authors. ‘The Saileies nt is execated with accuracy and judgment, 


heed 


and will be ufeful to thofe who are unwilling to purchafe the works 
from which it is compiled. S.R. 
FRANCE. 
rt. 36. Cbeoughts cn the Death of the King of France. By William 
Fox. 8vo. 3d. Gurney. 
The public commiferation and horror excited by the cataf- 
rophe of the king of France being by this time fomewhat exhautted, 
. W. Fox very properly calls on us to view the event, together 
with j its probable confeque nees, in the light of rcafon and political 
wifdom. ‘The abfurdity of going to war with the French nation, on 
account of any internal violation of right, is forcibly argued; and 
it is even maintained that, in not interpofing our friendly offices at 
the critical moment hen the national affembly invited our interfer- 
ence, and hereby not preventing that invafion of France which was the 
immediate occafion of the horrors that have followed, we have been 
a in fome fort acceMfary to the king’s death. The author 

rites with his ufual fagacity and freedom. E. 

Pi 37- Au Appendix toa Tour through Part of France. 8vo. 28. 
Cadell. 1793. 

The work, to which this appendix relates, was reviewed in the 
2d volume of our New Series, p. 138°.—The writer was, then, in 
common with every friend to human freedom and focial happinefs, a 
well-wifher to the French Revolution, at the time of its laudable 
commencement : Oats fiance, in common with every friend to juft go- 
vernment and public order, he has conceived fuch an abhorrence of 
many of the proceedings in France, that he is become a warm ape 
prover of the conduét of their opponents. For this change of fenti- 
ment he now afligns his motives and reafons ; and this he has done in 
fuch a fair and manly difeaflion of the fubject, as reflects honour on 
his principles and abilities, both as a politician and as a writer. It 
fhews that candid turn of mind, ever open to conviction, which is 
one of the mott honourable traits of the human character. The re- 
view here taken of the condu& of the National Convention, and of 
the partic s which are now defolating France by their horrid meafures, 
is replete with juft and ftriking remarks and conclufions ; which can- 
not failof meeting with the approbation of every judicious and dif- 
pathonate reader, 

Art. 38. £leze Funtbre de Louis Seize, Roi de France et de Navarre: 

Prone ncé a Londres, en Préjence de plufteurs Compagnies refpefables, 

* That work 1g now republifhed, with the addition of this Appendix, 
price 6s. boards. 
le 
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le27 Mars, le 2, leit, etle 23 Avril, 17935 par M. Lenoir, Pro- 

Sefeur de Langue et de Belles Lettres p pa (OUeS. Svo. PP- 68. 

2s. De Botle, &c. 

Having ona former occafion borne our teitimony to the merit of 
M. Lenoir as a compiler [fee our account of La Prati ‘que de l’Orateur 
Frangois, Rev. O&. 1792.] we now add our acknowle gement of his 
talents as an orator. Whatever may ‘h: ive been the trut th concerning 
the fubject of this Eloge, which it mutt be the fi ture office of the im- 
partial ‘hiftorian to determine, the author muf be allowed the merit of 
having written a pathetic harangue. E. 


NAVIGATION. 
Art. 39. InfruBions for Young Mariners , refpeéting the Manage- 
ment of Ships at tingle Anchor. By Henry ‘Taylor, of North 

Shiélds. Svo. pp. 30. 6d. Phillips. 1792. 

"This fhort and uleful manual cont: tins feveral practical cautions, ) 
offered as the refult of twenty years’ experience in the coal and Bal- 
tic trades.—-We have juit feen a 2d edition of thefe valuable Jx/fruc- 
tions ; to which is prefixed the following advertifement : 

‘The Owners of about z00 fail of fhips, refidentin Nortu 
Su1e.ps and its environs, did at their Annual Affociated Meetingsy 
in the Firft Month 1792, come to the following refolution : 

‘ That itis the opinion of this Meeting, that many of the loffes 
which happen at fea, are owing to the caufes mentioned in the Pre- 
face to Henry Tajlor’s Instructions To YouNG MARINERS ; ' 

which InstRUCTIONS we approve, and recommend to the attention 
of every defcription of feamen: and that a number of faid In 
stTRuUCTIONS be purchafed, and be put on board each of our thips.? 


> 
N. 
POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 


Art. 40. of Letter 10 a Foreign Nobleman, on the prefent Situation of 
France, with refpeét tothe other States of Europe. By F. P. 
Pictet, Citizen of Geneva. $Svo. pp. 103. 2s. 6d. Hookham, 
&C. 1793. 

This citizen of Geneva is nota difciple of Rouffcau; on the con- 
trary, he holds forth to deteftation andignominy the followers of that 
celebrated democratic. M. Pictet deplores ‘ the idea, however 
plauftble,? that his country (Geneva) has been the _pettilential 
fource of the poifon which has produced the revolution of France, 
and difturbed the peace of Europe. He treats with great feverity 
thole fattious Genevele, who became the affociates of the ‘ noted 
Mirabeau, and of that Claviere, by whom they were completely 
duped.’ With Mr. Burke, he afcribes no fmall fhare of the pro- 
duction of the prefent difturbances in Europe to profligate men of 
letters; and, as one example among many, nee mentions 2 Swifs, who 
came to feck his fortune in England about twelve vears ago; where, 
to his great aftonifhment, his merit was unrewarded for nearly 
eighteen months; and, with ali his accomplifhments, he was on the 
point of engaging himfelf as ufher toa ichool in the country, when 
his good fortune recommended him to travel with a young nobleman. 
He has made two tours fince ; and has now retired from employment 

1 


with fome thoufands in money, and five hundred a year in penfions. 
« Who 
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‘« Who would believe it! thus circumftanced, this man not only al- 
lows himfelf the moit fcandalous declamations againit the great and 
the rich, bat has alfo quitted England, and is gone to Paris, where 
he is become an affiliate of the Jacobins, and has enlifted himfelf 
under their ftandard.’ We regret, with M. Piétet, the mifconduc& 
and ingratitude of Swils governors, and the lament: ible fimplicity 
of their generous Englifh ‘employers : but we apprehend that few 
perfons, except the Genevefe, hes e ever heard that fuch men as he 
defcribes, or even Geneva — had _ confiderable fhare in pro- 
ducing the French revolution, and the pre efent crifis of Europe. It 
will not be eafy for an im partia il political critic to a gree entirely with 
the fentiments of any partizan, of any denomination: but we 
heartily approve the following obfervations, and think them feafon- 
ante at the pre fent juncture : 
¢ I will not fay, that the attempt to fubjugate a nation, whofe in- 
habitants are all in arms, and ready to fhed their blood for its de- 
fence, is acl himerical and impracticable enterprife ! I fhall not infitt 
on the molt ¢ per time and the neceff iry precautions to be taken ; 
on the almoit invincible difficulty of prefervi ng union, either between 
the different commanders of the armies, or between the cabinets 
from which they receive their orders: but I thall go much farther ; 
I fhall fay, what, perhaps, your Excellency may ‘confider as a pa- 
radox, that even with . certainty of triumphing over all difliculties, 
and of accomplifhing the great purpofe of the war, it would be a 
much wifer and fafer poli y, ta keep the French clofely hemmed 
within the limits of their own territory. 
‘And indeed your Excellency will obferve, that it cannot and 
ought not to be the object c »f the combined powers to gain new con- 
{ws 


queits, which would expofe them to endiefs ditferen¢es : but let me 
fubmit it to your co nde ration, that the great inte: rel which they 
ought to have in view, is, not merely to puta top to this epidemic: al 


evil, but to give an initructive Ieffon to their.own fubjects, on the 

dangerous tendency of thisnew philofophy, and of ¢ ¢ French max- 
ims. For let us fuppofe - campaign of the Dale of Brunfwick 
had happily terminated ; th: , after furmounting every obftacle, he 
had rendered himfelf matter “ Paris, had given new laws, and efta- 
blifhed a founder conftitution ; that the terror of his arms, and the 
dread of his venreanee, had forced the French to unconditional fub- 
miffion ; yet, it cannot be doubted that this momentary impreffion, 

ar from producing a lafting obedience, would have embittered the 
venom of difcontent ever rankli ing at their heart; and is it not evi- 
dent, that Europe would have Been foon delug od with a multitude 
of books and pamphlets . tending g to encourage "she public fermenta- 
tion, and to create new parti zans to the foverci ienty of ihe people, 
and to democratic principles? If, on the contrary, the allied 
powers had deitined an army of 80,000 men to the defence of the 
Low Countries, if two armies of 60,000 men each had protected the 
rt Stag and Lower Rhine; if the King of Sardinia had meee Joined by 
thirty or forty thoufand mea, dettined to cover the frontiers of Italy ; 
if thefe feveral tri ops, cantoned at fhort diitances, eae on the firlt 
orders, have immediately aflembied; if, on the frtt appearance of 
‘diftarb ances, 
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difturbances, thev could have attacked the French in the oper 
plain, without venturing ona war of potts, in which the latter will 
always find a great fuperioriiy ; is it not evident that foch forces 
muft have checked every movement of the French, and kept them in 
perpetual awe? If the alked courts had declared, at the fame 
time, that ‘‘ they took vp arms with no other view than to repel 
an unjuft aggreilion ; that fecing France become a prey to a molt de. 
plorable anarchy ; though it had been their chicf but unavaiog with 
to fee that unhappy kingdom refiored to fome form of government; 
yet that they had forborn to interfere in its internal affairs, and that 
they would wait till the public tranquillity was permanently reftorcd; 
before their own intereits fhould occupy them attention; and that 
till then they would look upon the declaration of war, as the de{pe- 
rate meafure of a faction.”? Would not this conduct have evidently 
appeared noble and renerous ? Would not every man, who knew all 
the arts that have been pradiifed to effect a democracy, founded on 
the fovereignty of the people, and who had penetration enough to 
calculate its confequences, have been ttruck with the conviction, that 
if the French had been abandoned to themfelves, they muft foon 
have felt all the horrors of their perilous fituation.’ 

M. Piétet, aswe learn from hts work, is a man in very advanced 
years :—but his performance is written with the fire of vouth; and, 
as the work of a foreigner, is diflinguithed by the correctnefs of his 
language, as well as by the animation of his ftyle. ra | 
Art. 41. Odjervaticus on the Ezas cf the Coal Duty upon the remote 

and thinly peopled Coafis of Britain, tending to fliew, that if it 

were there removed, the Induitry of the People would be excited, 
the Profperity of the Country promoted, and the Amount of the 

Revenue augmented to an attoniihing Decree. By James Anders 

fon, LLD. F.R.S. FLAS. &c. 80. pp. 32. 64. Kay. 

792- 

In confidering the ftate of the northern inhabitants of this ifland, 
we ought to refle& on their fterile and remote fituation, where vigo- 
rous induftry alone can extricate them from natural difadvantages. 
The fufferers have found an earneft and able advocate ia one of their 
ingenious countrymen, whofe hints concerning demettic pclicy and 
rural economy we have often had occafion to approve :—but, refpedt- 
ing the prefent object of his attention, itis tobe obferved that what- 
ever errors may be felt or difcovered in our fyftem of taxation, yet, 
under an expenfive government, at an extraordinary emergency, to 
propofe regulations tending to prefent reduction, even under a cer- 
tain profpect of future advantage to the revenue, without making 
up the inftant deficiency, would be fcarcely better than trifling with 
the people by aggravating their grievances. 

The author juitifies his reprefentations by the following paffages 
from the report of the committee on fifhcries : 

«‘It appears from accounts laid on your table, that the whole nett 
duty collected on coal over all Scotland, does not exceed 30001. 
a-year; which furnifhes the moft convincing proof to your commit- 
tee, that the prefent duties are too high, and operate moré as a 

prohibition 
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prouiviGon on the ufe of the article, than as a benefit to the reve- 
nuc.”” [p. 234. ] 

« The inconveniences to which the inhabitants are fubjected on 2c. 
count of this duiy, are thus juflly flated by the fame committee: 
«© The labour of the inhabitants of thofe parts where the fitheries 
would be beit carried on, being employed for the greatett part of 
the fummer in providing fuel for themfelves or others, it appears to 
your committee, thatar remiflion of the duty on coal canrien coatl- 
wile, wou! de enable the peop: i¢ to purchafe coal at a moderate price $ 
ld remove one of the great obttacles to ther collecting them- 


od 


Wwouid 
fels ®s TO eether in towns ana d villages, and all OW the: mi to employ the 
iene in profecuting the fifheries, and other branches of indullry.” 
[ Ibid. ] 

‘Itdid not fall within the object of their inquiry, to afcertain 


the amount of this tax in different parts of England, or in Wales, 
whofe circumfances nearly refemble thofe of Sc otland, and where I 
can have no doubt this tax will be equally pt gee uctive and oppreff- 

; but I trait, mae when an inveftigation of this kind fhall be at- 
enaial by an enlightened minifler, he will perceive the very great 
detriment thataccrues to the nation at large, from the operation of 
this crucl, impolitic, and unproductive tax 3 and fome others that 
operate in the fame manner; and the pro Jigious defalcation of re- 
venue it has long occafioned : and will of ¢ sourfe, at ouce, abolith ic 
in all places, wherever fituatcd, where it tral! appear, from the 
fcantinefs of the revenue afforded by it, that it has there Ope. 
rated as a bar to the induftry of the people, and by that means 
has been a caule of general poverty among them. It is by at- 
tentions of this fort, to the real interefts of the lower claffes of tke 
people intrufted to his care, that a minifter fhould lay the fure 
foundations of a lafting fame ; and n: ot by aiming at that kind of 
temporary power which is to, be obtuined by augmenting the influ- 
ence of rich and luxurious monopolizers, or by ch crifhing weaithy 
communities and corporations, which itrive to reprefs the e indultry of 
diftant parts of the country, that they themiclves may be the greater 
gainers by that fuperiority which they have already fo decidedly ob- 
tained.’ 

In rectifying political irregularities, one alteration generally rea- 
ders others neceflary; accordingly, our author points out a corre- 
{ponding regulation, which, accompanying the taking off this op- 
prefive coafting duty on coals, might render it fealible: 

Thofe who inhabit the wef coat of Britain have ftill farther rea- 
fon to complain that they have beentreated with fingu! ar feverity in 
regard to this article; for while the people of Ireland have been 
permitted to import as many coalsas they pleafed, from Britain, at 
the low duty of oid fer ton, they themielves have been debarred 
from obtaining this neceffary of ented nlefs under a duty of nearly 
FIVE timesthat amount. What was the policy which could induce 
the Britith parliament toeftablifh fuch an unnatural diftinction, it is 
hard to fay ; but certainly it could not bea defire to augment the 
revenue of Britain; for by allowing the Irih rock falt from Liver- 


pool, 
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pool, which the Britifh are alfo prohibited fr om btaining, together 
with coal on this low duty, the Irifh are enabled to m: inafae ‘ture falt, 
on fuch eafy terms, as tohave eftabithhed a contr: aband trade in that 
article along all the weftern coafts of Britain, which no human powers r 
under thele Circumftances, ever can prevent, to fuch an extent that 
the revenue of Britain has been diminifhed thereby to the amount 
of at leat A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS a year; which the 
writer hereof undertakes to fubftantiate, if ever he fhall be properly 
called upon for that purpofe.’ 

Before Dr. A. fettles to his immediate fubjc&, he (rather need- 
lefsly, as we apprehend,) takes fome bain 1s to convince his readers 
that taxes are moft produétive in the moft flourifhing parts of the 
country; in order to make a conclufion, fufficiently obvious, that 
where a tax produces the leait, there it bears the hardeft on the fub- 
jects of it. We may alfo add that his wide range of general poli- 
tics, in fome long notes, if not wholly foreign to his immediate fub- 
ject, may run the rifk of not being altogether agreeable to fome 
readers, who might otherwile be cordially difpofed to aflent to his 
reafoning on the coal duty. N. 
Art. 42. Man’s bef Right; a folemn Appeal in the Name of Reli- 

gion. Bythe Rev. RK. Nares, A.M. Chaplain to His Royal 

Highnefs the Duke of York, late Student of Chrift Church, Oxon, 

8vo. pp. 48. Is. Stockdale. 1793. 

We gave a long account of Mr. Nares’s former traét on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, (fee Rev. for October lait, pages 135, &c.) 
becaufe, as we then obferved, the author exhibited fome proofs of 
difcernment and learning ; becaufe we thought his book contained 
many things worthy of the attention of all parties ; and becaufe we 
confidered him as fuperior to the common run of writers on the fame 
fide of the quettion. 

We are forry that we cannot fpeak in fimilar terms of the pre- 
fent pamphlet, which, in our opinion, Contains nothing worthy of 
the attention of any party. It is deilitute of all temperate argu- 
ment, and replete with the violence of party rage and mifreprefent- 
ation. ‘The object of itis to delude the rea der into a belicf that what 
Mr. Nares calls Man’s beit Right, that is, as he ‘plains it, « the 
right, or rather privilege, of bei ng candidate for abe en,? is in direct 
oppofition to all thofe claims w hich have of late been fo amply dif; 
cuffed under the title of the Rights of Man: in other words, to 
perfuade us that the friends of liberty, not only in France but in 
our own country, whether they call themfelvcs ** Friends to Reform,” 
or ** Friends of the People,’’ cr lanes other names they af- 
fume, are in reality not only enemies to the people, but enemies to 
chriftianity, and to all religion whatfoever. If this be not calumny, 
we know not what is. 

Becaufe Mr. Mackintofh has defcribed the anglith ee cates for 
the French Revolution as — and friends “of | bumanity, who 
were ing rior to the creed of any fe, and in: fers nt to the dogma 5 of any 
pula faith; 3 it is inferred by Mr. Nares tnat both Mr. M. himéelf, 
and thee of whom he {peaks, are men without religion, Unlefs 
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Mr. Nares be grofsly deceived by his own prejudices, he muft fee,— 
and feeing, unbefs he be defirous to deceive his readers, he muft ac- 
knowledge—that there is nothing here faid by Mr. Mackintofh, but 
what is ftritly applicable to Jefus Chrift himielf; who moft unquef- 
tionably was a friend to humanity, ‘* fuperior to the creed of any 
feét, and indifferent to the dogmas of any popular faith ;’’ and there 
isas little doubt that, in the true meaning of the word, in the 
meaning in which it is ufed by Mr. Mackintofh, Jefus was alfoa 
philofopher, i.e. a lover of wifdom and truth. Will Mr. Nares 
therefore come and tell us that Jefus was ‘ without religion ?? 

The only part of this pamphlet which wears the appearance of 
difpaMionate argument, is the fmall portion of it in which Mr. Nares 
attempts to givean anfwer to the queftion, what isa right? ¢ to the 
primary intention of which word, or to the general nature of the 
thing,’ he fays ‘no one has {fufficiently adverted’ before himfelf. 
Whatever others may have done, we are of opinion that Mr. Nares 
himfelf has adverted to the meaning of this word but little, or 
to little purpofe : for we cannot but confider him as very unfortu- 
nate in his explanation of it. According to him: “‘I have a right 
todo this,”? means the fame as, “ itis right that I fhould do it.” 
Now Mr. Nares himfelf, in page 27, obferves, and all hiftory will 
confirm the obfervation, that the ‘ fuperftition of former ages had 
heaped exceffive gifts upon the clergy.” Here then arifes a di- 
lemma. Mr. Nares, we truft, is too good a friend to the church and 
its poffeflions, to fay that credulous and fuperftitious individuals in 
former times ad no right thus to difpofe of their property; and yet 
we hope he is too good a friend to reafon to fay that credulity and 
fuperftition are right, or that our anceftors did rigvt when they thus 
enormoufly enriched the prieit, at the expence of truth, reafon, and 
virtue ; and to the great detriment of their contemporaries, as well 
as of pofterity. Many other cafes might be put, to fhew that it is 
one thing “ tohave a right to do this’’ and another “ to be right in 
doing it.” Ina word, when we fay that a man ‘¢ has a right to do 
fo and fo,’’ we fpeak politically. We confider only the relation fub- 
fifting between man and man as focial Beings; and we inquire how 
far any one man may or may not control or interfere politically with 
the conduct of any other man. On the contrary, when we fay that 
“itis right to do this or that thing,’’ we fpeak morally. We con- 
fider the relation between God and man, and we determine that a 
particular action is conformable to the laws of morality or to the will 
of God. 

The above-mentioned flight attempt at argument excepted, the 
prefent pamphlet is all declamation. ‘The promoters of the revolu- 
tion in France, in all flages of it, are indifcriminately confounded 
with the worft of thofe who have lately gained an afcendancy in that 
country ; and the friends of liberty in England are all included in the 
fame clafs, and defcribed as men whofe with it is to make the people 
of this ifland ‘not a great, a rich, a happy or a free people, but a 
wilful people.’ They are faid to be ¢ evil counfe!lors who would 
wean the heart from God, and, in the place of God, would fet up 
the will of the people and make them wosfhip it however corrupt 
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and foolifh.? What caufe can be ferved, or what readers are to be 
influenced, by fuch mifreprefentations as thefe ? 

O.e fpecimen more of the little artifices to which Mr. Nares, in 
a manner unworthy of himfelf, we are forry to fee it, has condefcend- 
ed to ftoop for the purpofe of gaining profelytes, and we have 
done. He fays the prefent waris ‘a new phenomenon, for befides 
being a necefflary war for felf-defence, itis a war of principle—a 
war to affert our right to do our duty and obey the will of God.’ 
What a petty advantage is here taken of the ambiguity of words! 
‘ A war of principle! Anew phenomenon!’ If Mr, Nares would 
infindate that all former wars have been unprincipled wars, perhaps 
the moraliit would find few exceptions to urge againft his affertion : 
but if he mean to fay that the prefent war is lefs unprincipled than 
any former, the fame moralilt would poflibly have much to inveftigate 
before he could arrive at any thing which would juftify Mr. Nares in 
making fuch a ftatement. ‘The only obvious fenfe in which, as it ap- 
pears to us, it can be calleda war of principle, is this, viz. that it is 
a war undertaken to propagate our own political principles in oppofi- 
tion to the political principles of another nation —a war for the purpofe 
of beating our enemies till they embrace, or at leaft avow, tenets, and 
adopt a form of government, which we chufe to tell them is better 
for them than any other. Now before it can be concluded that a 
war, undertaken on this ground, is more juftifiable than any pre- 
ceding wars, which is what Mr. Nares would imply by calling it a 
new phenomenon as a war of principle, it muft be determined whe- 
ther the cutting of our neighbour’s throat, becaufe he thinks dif. 
ferently from us on the fubject of civil government, be more jufti- 
fiable than performing the fame good office toward him, for any of 
the reafons or pretexts which have, in other cafes, induced princes to be 
fo very liberal of the lives and fortunes of their fubjects. Pear. 


Art. 43. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville. In which the 
prefent State of the Britifh Nation is confidered, both pofitively, 
and in comparifon with the prefent State of the French Nation. 
8vo. pp.104. 2s.6d. Debrett. 1793. 

This pamphlet defcribes, in a loofe and general way, the advan- 
tageous fituation of Great Britain, and the ruinous condition of 
France, in order to per{uade the inhabitants of this country that all 
attempts at reformation are dangerous. The logic, which deduces 
fuch a conclufion from fuch premifes, is that of a man who, becaufe 
his neighbour, in a fit of phrenzy, has blown up his houfe with 
gunpowder, dares not keep a fowling-piece to kill the {parrows that 
eat up the fruit in his garden, Many true friends of the Britifh 
conftitution will not agree with this writer, that ‘itis in practice, 
produétive of as much good, and as little ill, as can be expeéted to be 
produced by a fyftem framed by Beings lefs than angels;’ and will, 
after all this extravagance, be of opinion that things may be and 
ought to be mended. It is impoflibie, however, that moderate men 
fhould obtain a hearing from thofe who, like this writer, are deter- 
mined at all events to confound the ideas of reformation and revolution; 
and to maintain, in defiance of every poffible proof to the contrary, ” 


that every reformer is a republican and a leveller. E 
“ Art. 

































































Art. 44. Letter, Supplicatory and Expoftulatorys to the Rt. Hon. 
W. Pitt, M. P. on the prefent War with France. Svo. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

Though this writer profeffes himfelf, and appears in fact to be, 

a loyal and faithful fubject, he ventures to {peak to the minifter plain 

truth in a plain way. He calls on him toremember his obligations 

tothe public, and to refcue his country from prefent burthens, and 
from impending calamities, by fpeedily terminating a war, the very 
fuccefs of which can only give a dangerous acceflion of ftrength to 

the defpotic powers of Europe. E 

Art.45. 4 Sailor’s Addrefs to his Countrymen; or, an Adventure of 
Sam Trueman and his Mefimate. 8vo. 3d. Murray. 1793. 
An imitation of Jack-Tar humour ; tolerably hit off, in fome re- 

fpects,—though, here and there, Jack forgets his profeffional dingo, 

and adopts the ftyle of an orator in St. Stephen’s chapel.—The 
adventure relates as how two honett Englith failors came along-fide of 
an ale-houfe club of your Frenchified liberty rafcals, and how they 
difputed with the levelling fcoundrels till they quarrelled ; when the 
brave Jacks gave ’em a broad-fide of oak-itick arguments, and 
made ’em glad to fheer off :—all for the honour of Old England. 

‘ Huzza! King and Conftitution for ever!’ and damn all the Moun- 

fers, Tom Paine, and the Rights of Man,—for ever and ever! 

Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 


Art. 46. Better Profpecs to the Merchants and Manufa@urers of Great 
Britain. By William Playfair. Dedicated to the Members of the 
Houfe of Commons. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1793. 
Mr. Playfair is very defirous to perfuade the public that the 

fhock, which credit has undergone, has not been,owing to the pre- 

fent war; and yet he affigns, as the principal reafons of the prefent 
extraordinary embarraf{ment, that the French have drawn the gold 
out of this country with their paper, and that the general confufion of 

Europe has ftopped the ordinary demand of our merchandife, and 

has rendered the people fearful of future events. If the general 

confufion be one caufe of the failure of credit, and if the war has in- 
creafed the confufion, it is pretty plain that the failure of credit has 

been in part at leaft owing to the war. The truth is, as Mr. P. e/e- 

gantly expreffes it, ‘ We are like ina fog at prefent :’ but we do not ex- 

pect that the fpeculations and calculations in this pamphlet will afford 


us much affiftance in getting out of it. E. 


Art. 47. 4 fhort Sketch of the Revolution in 1688; with Obfervations 
on that Event. By Lealius. The Second Edition, much enlarged 
on illuftrated*. 8vo. pp. 48. 1793. No Bookfeller,—nor 

rice. 

‘ ‘The writer of this pamphlet has the confidence to utter political he- 

refies re{pecting the revolution in 1688, and to maintain, [with Mrs, 

Macaulay,] that the advantages gained by that event were lefs im- 

portant than iscommonly fuppofed. The era of the revolution was, 





‘ * The firft edition paffed off in a few days without the ufual for- 
malities of public advertifements.’ 
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he confeffes, infinitely to be preferred to that which it immediately 
fucceeded : but, from want of fufficient care to fecure the rights of the 
people, to diminith the exorbitant power of the crown, and to fetile 
an equal and independent reprefentation of the people, the confti- 
tution is, in his opinion, left imperfect, and fill requires correction 
andimprovement. ‘The origin, progrefs, and infringement of Bri- 
tith freedom, through the whole period of the Englifh hiftory, are 
ably traced; and itis concluded, that, at the revolution, the prero- 

ative of William and Mary was in every effential circumftance as 
extenfive, when they afcended the throne, as that of the Stuarts had 
been in any period of their reigns; or at leatt that they poffeffed 
futlicient power to exert themfelves as arbitrarily. In fine, it is 
maintained that the only effectual remedy for public grievances is 
fuch a reform in the conftitution, as fhall enable the nation: at lange to 


act with unanimity, vigour, and perfeverance. E. 


Art. 48. Dialogues on the Rights of Britons, between a Farmer, a 
Sailor, and a ManufaClurer. 3 Parts. 8vo. pp. 78. 8d, 
Longman. 1792. 

An honelt farmer, whom, from his ingenuity in dreffing out his 
arguments to the beft advantage, we might have miftaken for a 
lawyer or divine, here kindly undertakes to inform an ignorant 
failor, and tocorrect the miftakes of a conceited manufadturer, on 
the fubject of politics. The dialogues are levelled againft the 
writings of Mr. Paine, which are reprefented as a mafs of ignorance, 
falfehood, and malice. The chief topics on which the farmer ha- 
rangues, are the exiltence and excellence of the Britifh conftitution ; 
the happinefs of the poor under a government, by which taxes are 
impofed with the utmoft confideration for them, and ander which 
« fcarcea fingle individual ever fees a tax-gatherer enter his habita- 
tion ;’ the ablurdity of defiring equality; and the fuperiority of the 
Britifh form of government to all others, and above all to the re- 

ublican. 

‘Thefe dialogues are faid to be written by Mr. Bowles, author of 
feveral pamphlets on libels, and on the prefent war. ¥ 


Art. 49. The Patriot: a Collection of Effays upon Topics of Go- 
vernment. 8vo. pp. Lig. 25. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 

"Thefe efizys are a feries of papers originally. publifhed in one of the: 
daily prints in Dublin. The general principle which pervades 
them, is the neceflity of a balance of power in the machine of govern- 
ment; and the leading do¢trine,. which they feem intended to main- 
tain, is, that a preponderancy of power, whether in the prince, the no- 
bles, or the people, tends to defpotiim. ‘The writer is, accordingly, 
a friend to the Britifh conititution, and appears more inclined to check, 
than to favour, affociauions for the purpofe of correéting its defeéts. 
We meet with little in thefe papers which can deferve the name of 
logical difguifition, on the political fubjeéts of which the author under-. 
takes to treat. His aim feems to be, not fo much to reafon clofely, 
as to write pointed fentences, and to decorate his flyle with me- 
taphors. There is another work, with this title, publifhed periodi- 
cally in Lendon; of which a fecond volume is juft completed. KE. 
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MEDICAL and CHEMICAL. 

Art. 50. An Hiflorical Invejligation into the firft Appearance of the 
Venereal Difeafe in Europe. With Remarks on its particular Nature. 
To which are added Obfervations on the Non-neceflity of Quarantines 
being obferved againit the Plague, by the Veflels arriving from the 
Mediterranean at British, French, and other Ports. By M. Sanchez, 
Dr. of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. Tranflated from the 
French, by Jofeph Skinner, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 84. 2s. John- 
fon. 

The principal arguments, which are advanced in this pamphlet, are 
thus recapitulated by the author : 

‘ The venereal difeafe was known and examined in Italy, by Pintor 
and Delphini, under the character and title of a peftilential fever, in 
the month of March 1493; as is confirmed by the defcriptions of the 
above Pintor, of Helius, Capréoli, and Fracaftorius. ‘his difeafe did 
not attack all alike in the parts of generation. It was of fo pettilen- 
tial a nature, that it killed in a very thort {pace of time: and its ex- 
ternal fymptoms confilted moft generally of puftules in the face, and 
ulcers and {cabs covering the whole body. 

« After Charles the Eighth had entered Italy with his army, during 
the winter of 1494, this difeafe was named, both by phyficians and 
hiftorians, Morus Gallicus. , 

‘In perufing the works of medical authors, we find, as far back as 
thefe traditions carry us, a mention of feveral fymptoms of the vene- 
real difeafle. We ought not, however, to conclude, from this circum- 
ftance, that fuch fymptoms were pofitively fo many effects produced, 
by the dues venerea, kown in Europe fince the years 149% and 1494. 

‘Jf we can repofe any confidence in the affertions of Pintor and 
Delphini, it is clear that the Spaniards communicated the venereal 
difeafe to the inhabitants of the American ifles called Antilles, which 
include in their nember St. Domingo. It alfo appears equally cer- 
tain, from the relations of thefe authors, that the French foldiery were 
infected by it, when they traverfed Italy as far as Naples, where they 
found this difeafe making devaitations fimilar to thofe it caufed among ft 
themfelves. 

‘The firft American navigators, in their journals and relations, 
which are very numerous, make no mention of having obferved this 
difeafe amongft the nations of Indians they difcovered. 

‘ Notwithftanding the ports of America, Africa, and the Eaft Indies, 
have been conftantly frequented by Europeans, the epidemic and en- 
demic difeafes of thofe countries have not been hitherto communicated 
tous. Ought we not thence to conclude, if any belief can be placed 
in hiftory, that the venereal difeafe was not brought from America by 
the contagion or infection of the Spaniards ; and that this Opinion is 
utterly chimerical and deftitute of foundation.’ 

Refpedting the ufe or abufe of auarantines, we get little informa- 
tion from M. Sanchez: we are furprifed, however, after reading in 
one page that the venereal difeafe was carried to the American iflands 
called Antilles, by the Spaniards, to find in the next, that * neither 
the plague, nor any other contagious difeafe can be brought by fea or 
land from Afia into Africa, or from America into Europe.’ 


Q3 Art. 
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Art. 51. A Treatife on the regular, irregular, atonic, and flying Gout. 
Containing many new Reflections on its Caufes, and Management 
under various Circumftances and Conftitutions. With the excel- 
lent Effe&ts of the Mariatic Acid in the Relief of that Diforder. 
By William Kowley, M.D. 8vo. pp. 98. 2s.6d. Newbery. 
1792. 

We hall pafs over Dr. Rowley’s ‘ new reflections,’ in order to 
notice his account of the ufe of muriatic acid in relieving gouty pains, 
This, he tells us, is the remedy which has been ufed with extraordinary 
fuccefs at Paris, and which was there kept a fecret. 

Six or eight drachms of muriatic acid are to be added to each gal- 
lon of warm water; of which a fufiicient quantity is to be ufed for 
the purpofe of making a bath for the feet and legs: when thefe are 
placed in the bath, the thighs and the top of the pan fhould be covered 
with flannel. 

‘The bathing is to be continued longer or fhorter, according to 
the following circumftances : 

«1. If the pulfe become quicker, which may be eafily afcertained 
by a feconds watch, an univerfal or partial perfpiration may be ex- 
pected, and while this be moderate, it fhould be encouraged, during 
the whole time of bathing. 

«2. If the infenfible perfpiratiop fhould be augmented, and, if 
what be called fidor, or {weat, fhould iffue in larger or fmaller drops 
on the furface of the fkin, particularly on the face, then the feet are to 
be taken out; for thougha gentle perfpiration will be certainly bene- 
ficial, yet profufe fweat will leave the patient more relaxed than would 
be prudent by this, or any other treatment. 

‘It is moit rational to proceed according to circumftances, and to 
permit patients to bathe a fhorter or longer time in proportion as the 
diforder be very inflammatory, or flightly fo, and as the body may be 
vigorous, or delicate, nervous, irritable, or greatly debilitated. 

* The time and repetition of bathing, likewife, fhould be different 
in different cafes and conititutions; the original inventor recommends 
bathing morning and evening, repeatedly, and in iome inftances, this 
method may be very efficacious, but in others not. In the true in- 
flammatory gout of robuft conftitutions, the bathing fhould be repeat- 
ed twice in the day, by which the fit wil] fconer terminate ; but in the 
atonic gout of debilitated habits, bathing, if permitted, fhould be re- 

eated once a day, and that in the evening. 

‘ In the former, the fits are more regular than in the latter, and ter- 
minate fooner; for when the body has been long afflicted with the 
gout, an univerfal atonia or debility is generally the confequence, and 
the fits are more uncertain, vague, tedious, and diftreffing ; under which 
circumftances, it often happens, that no remedies give relief. 

‘« After ba‘ hing, the legs and feet fhould be gently {craped, if fuffer- 
able, with a blunt wooden fpatula, by which means, if any of the cal- 
careous particles fhould have been attracted through the pores, or 
should lie on the fkin, they may be removed. 

‘If thefe particl:s, or tcrapings, be put on paper, and left in the air 
todry, they adhere together, 
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‘If thefe particles fhould not tranfude, nor be diffolved or attracted ) 
in the bath, yet the legs and feet fhould be thoroughly wiped with a 
cloth and gently rubbed, that the pores may be as much liberated trom. 
obitruction as poflible. Warm ftockings of the fleecy hofery tiiould be 
then put on, and the patient thould be conveyed toa warm bed; by. 
which means a mitigation of pain, reft, and infenfible perfpiration are 
often procured. If thefe happy effects thould not happen in the firtt 
few bathings; yet by a repetition, they frequently are obtained. _ 
‘Ifthe bathing fhould be repeated in the morning, the patient 
fhould be put to bed for an hour or two, and after that, if difpofed to rife | 
and fit up, he fhould fuffer the peripiration to fubfide, and the warmth to 
gradually cool; but all thefe circumitances fhould, in fome meafure, 
depend on the individual conflitution of the patient, the nature 
of the gouty fit, the temperature of the air, the feafons of the 
year, &c. &c. all which may be confidered by the medical practitioner, 
or determined by the good fenfe and experience of the afflicted 
patient. 
* During bathing, patients may ufe thofe drinks, that their flomachs 
have been moit accuftomed to ; but moderation is recommended in all 
cafes, 
‘ In fome inftances of bathing, the baths, in a few days, have pro- 
duced a tavourable crifis; copious difcharges of earthy paticles have 
been depofited in the urine, the fit has foon terminated, and this moft- 
ly in indammatory cafes and robuft conftitutions. In the flying and 
atonic gout, eafe has been procured immediately, in fome patients, in 
others not; but, in general, the fits have been greatly abridged ; by 
which the digeitive and other powers neceffary to life have not re- 
ceived fuch fevere fhocks, as when the diforder has been left to na- 
ture, or treated by any other method; the mind has been more tran- | 
quil, and the ftrength of patients has been reftored fooner than other- 
wife is generally experienced. | 
‘ The zumber of times the bath fhould be repeated depends on cir- 
cumitances; the fooner the fit terminates, the fooner the baths may | 
I 
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be omitted; but after the pains of the fit have ceafed, the baths fhould | 

be repeated three or four times. 
« In the intervals of fits, the baths may be ufed once or twice in a 

month; they will contribute to foften and remove callous fubftances ' 

about the feet; open the pores without relaxing, and render the ex- 

tremities lefs liable to attacks. 
‘ During the fits of the gout, when the parts have been bathed in 

the intervals, the fkin will make lefs refiftance to the inflammation, 

the {wellings of the feet will be attended with lefs pain ; there will be a 

greater certainty of the gout forming in the extremities, and lefs pro- 

bability of its attacking the head, cheft, itomach, or other important 

internal parts, that commonly endanger the patient’s life.’ | 
From this extract, our medical readers will fee the theory on which | 


is grounded the application of the acid. @ 


NEGRO SLAVERY. - a 
Art. 52. An Effay on the Abclition, not only of the African Slave Trade, 
but of Slavery in the Britifh Weft Indies. 8vo. 15, Becket. 


1792. 
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We fhould think it impoffible that a trafic, which has been pronoun. 
ced unjuft and inhuman by the general voice of the nation, and which 
one part of the legiflatue: has already determined to abolith, fhould be 
long continued. ‘Thofe who are interefted in the ilave trade may, 
kowever, be more eafily perfuaded to defilt from their difgraceful op- 
pofition to a meafure dictated by the firft principles of morality, if they 
can! be perfuaded that the Welt India iflands may be cultivated more 
advantageoully than at prefent, by negroes bred from the prefent 
ftock, and gradually emancipated from their ftate of flavery. This 
the writer of the prefent pamphlet undertakes to prove. His opinions 
are,—and he offers many fenfible remarks to fupport them,—that if 
the negroes were humanely treated, and encouraged to expec a ree 
leafe from flavery after a certain time of faithful fervice, the importa- 
tion of flaves would be wholly unneceflary, and the whole fyitem of 
flavery would by degrees be annihilated not only without hazard, but 
with great advantage to the proprietor. ‘The hints fuggefted in this 
pamphlet are, in our apprehenfion, both judicious and humane. E. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 

Art. 53. Tot/y Turvy. With Anecdotes and Obfervations illuftra- 
tive of leading Characters in the prefent Government of France. 
By the Editor of Salmagundi*. 8vo. pp. 56. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Anderfon. 1793. 

«« Bleffed be the man (faid Sancho) that invented fleep :’’—we fay, 

«¢ Bleffed be the man who invented laughing ;”’ for much are we in- 

debted in the progrefs of our labours to this heart-lightening inven- 

tion. If we be not altogecher without our attachments, yet we can 
enjoy a laugh with all parties. Some grey-beards may remark that 
ridicule is not the teft of truth;—and what then? May it not be an 
inftrument ferving to winnow away the hufks and chaff of error which 
are apt to adhere to it? Ridicule, well-managed, is of ufe in pre- 
venting men from running into thofe extremes to which, on all occa- 
fions, they manifeft fo ftrong a propenfity. Ycp/y Turvy may, in this 
view, be not only an amufing but an ufeful publication. The picture 
which it exhibits of French democracy contains fome humour, and of- 
fers no bad leflon to the advocates for democracy-run-mad. The au- 
thor makes the Sans Culottes thus convincingly argue in favour of their 
excellent fy tem : 

‘What! fhall prelates or nobles forfooth 

In fine cloaths fhew their infolent riches, 

And bafely oppofe naked truth 

By PHILOSOPHERS taught WITHOUT BREECHES ! 

No — Let us of raiment bereave 

All ariftocratical fois, 

For our anceftors Adam and Eve 

Were, at firft, like ourfelves, Sans CULOTTES, 


* But no longer in innocence drefs’d, 
When they courted the fig-leaf’s protection, 





* For our account of Salmagundi, fee M. R. Dec. 1791. 
And 
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And green breeches put on, ’tis confefs’d 
They were fall’n from their priftine perfection ; 
hen furvey us fo dauntlefs and bare, 
or difpute the perfection we claim 
Who rival the primitive pair, 
UNINCUMBERED WITH BREECHES OR SHAME. 

‘Thefe humourous and fprightly knes may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the poetry, which merits praife on the whole, but to which the author 
has not been fo uniformly attentive as to the wit and fatire of which 
it is the vehicle. Some of the lines hobble, and of his rhimes he is 
now and then carelefs. Aby/inian rhiming to onion is intolerable. 

To juftify the characters given of the leading members of the 
French government, the author has introduced many long notes: but, 
in reviewing this poem, it will not be expected that we fnould be fuch 
dull matter-of-facé men as to defcend to examine authorities. There 
may poflibly be fome invention in the profe as well as caricature in the 
verfe. Suppofing it to be fo; what does it prove?—only this, that 
the profe and the verfe are good company for each other. Moo.y. 


Art. 54. An Epifile, fuppofed to be written by Lord William Ruffl to 
Lerd William Cavendifh, from the Prifon of Newgate, July 20, 
1683, the Evening before the Execution of that virtuous and pa- 
triotic Nobleman, under the falfe Pretext of his being concerned in 
the pretended Rye-houfe Plot. gto. is. 6d. Weltley. 1793. 
A new impreffion of an old publication. We commended it to the 

notice of our readers, in the year 1763, On its firft appearance: fee 

Rev. vol. xxix. p. 401. Its author was Mr. George Canning, an in- 

genious Templar. It is alfo inferted in Pearch’s colle€tion. 


Art. 55. he Prifoner; a Mufical Romance, in Three Aéts. Per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, &c. October 1792. 8vo. Is, 
Lowndes. | 
Something to fee, and to hear, at the Theatre ;—nothing to read, 

anywhere. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 56. Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces. By William Creech. 8vo. 
Pp-299. 3s. 6d. Boards. Creech, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 
1791. 

This work contains a fele€tion of papers from the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, Caledonian Mercury, and Edinburgh Gazette. The obje& of 
the ingenious editor is fufficiently explained in the following fhort 
preface : 

‘ There has hitherto been no afylum for fugitive pieces, or occa- 
fional effays, in Scotland, although many fuch have been made in 
England. Itis thought that a colleétion might be furnifhed from this 
country, which would prove both entertaining and ufeful; and the 
editor, impreffed with this idea, has ventured to give the plan a be- 
ginning. ‘The periodical publications give a tranfient exiftence to 
many papers that often deferve a better fate; and a collection of the 
prefent nature, while it preferves, in part, a view of the manners, opi- 


hions, and tafte of the times as they rife, may alfo ferve to encourage 
many 
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many to write occafional papers, who are either too.indolent or un- 
ambitious to appear formally as authors. 

«The editor, by this collection, means to preferve fuch produc. 
tions, either in profe or verfe, as may occafionally appear and deferve 
notice, and which do not belong to any other regular colle&tion ; and, 
if it meets with encouragement, it will be continued from time to time 
by additional volumes.’ 

Already have we expreffed our opinion of the utility of fuch col- 
le&tions. They not only contribute to the prefervation of pleafing and 
interefting papers which muft otherwife foon perifh, but they facilitate 
the ftudent’s recourfe to them as occafion may require. Fugitive 
pieces of this kind ferve to mark the manners, the habits of thinking, 
the cuftoms, fafhions, prejudices, and, on the whole, the moral cha- 
racter, of a people, during the pericd in which they appear, and are 
therefore of ufe in afcertaining the progrefs or decline of virtuc, tafte, 
and knowlege. It will not be expected of us to give any extract from 
fo mifcellaneous a work, where no paper can be a fpecimen of the 
seft; we conceive our duty to the editor and the public will be dif- 
charged by obferving that the papers are felected with a view to the 
promotion of virtue in the Northern part of our iiland, and that thofe. 
with the fignature Beelzebub, on modern education, may be numbered 
among thofe which have the moft merit; they abound with much plea- 
fant irony. 

Some Scotticifms occur in this work, which will not be pleafant to 
the Englifh reader. They might have been eafily corrected with an 


Englith pen. Moo 


Art. 57. Effays on Phyfiognomy, for the Promotion of the Knowledge 
and the Love of Mankind. Written in the German Language, 
by J.C. Lavater. Abridged from Mr. Holcroft’s Tranflation *, 
Iz2mo. pp. 275. 48.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 

The publifhers and proprietorsof Mr. Holcroft’s tranflation of La- 
vater’s Effays, finding their work to have been not only ftolen, but 
wretchedly mutilated, have been induced to furnifh the public with 
this cheap abridgment, carefully reviled and correétly printed, toge- 
ther with fome additional matter. To many, this edition of the phy- 
fiognomical Effays ef Lavater will prove very acceptable. The 
abridgment of the letter-prefs is jud-cioufly done, but the plates are 
too much abridged ; for enough are not given to elucidate the obfer- 
vations. Had the proprietors of this work a:lowed more plates, and at- 
tended more to the execution, they might have charged a higher price, 


which the reader would, no doubt, have chearfully paid. D° 


Art. 58. The Hifory of Ifaac Jenkins, and Sarah his Wife, and their 
Three Children$€tzmo. 3d. Murray, &c. 1793. 

Tt is juftly remarked by the fenfible writer of this very ufeful traé, 
that ‘ a {tate is civilized in proportion to the number of individuals in 
that flate, who have a lively fenfe of moral obligation ;’ that * wherever 
this fort of cultivation is generally wanting, the moft flourifhing con- 
dition of commerce and manufactures is an empty boaft, and by no 





* Sce our laft Appendix. 
hy Thin Beddoes, ta D . 
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means to be admitted as a proof of gezeral profperity, for there the 
condition ofa vaft majority of the peuple will be found the reverfe of 
pro{perous.’—Mankind, he farther obferves, do not {eem to have 
been infenfible to the importance of moral cultivation, but they have 
calculated the means on wrong data, torcign to human nature.— 
Children, fays he, ‘ have, for ages, becn torced to learn precepts, 
creeds, and catechifms, which are unfuitable to their capacities, and 
come not home to their bofoms.? Many good books, he allows, have 
been compofed for their ufe, but the writers, he fays, have chiefly held 
mafters and miffées in view. The fame good office, he concludes, * re- 
mains to be done for poor children, and, indeed, for the grown poor ; 
multitudes of whom have never had a fingle moral idea put properly 
into their heads.’ 

The ftory of Ifsac Jenkins, &c. is profeffedly intended as a fpeci- 
men of compofitions for this laudable purpofe ; and it is with pleafure 
that we learn, from the author’s prefatory advertifement, that * feveral 
thoufand copies have been diftributed among the poor, in different parts 
of England ;’ and that ‘ they have found the performance at leait 
intelligible, and interefting.’ In truth we have found it highly intereft- 
ing, both from the circum ftances of the narrative, and from the well- 
adapted, natural, and familiar, yet energetic and forcible turn of the 
language A poor, utftreffed, and even perifhing family, compleatly 
relieved from almoft the extremity of difeafe and want, and a wretch- 
ed father, who, by his fottifhnefs and negligence, had been the primary 
caufe of thofe diitreffes, reclaimed from the error of his ways, and re- 
ftored, on rational conviétion, to fobriety and virtue, are the main 
objects which here claim the reader’s attention ;—and alk this good 
is produced, without the leaft air of romance, or any appearance.of 
fiction, by the wifdom and benevolence of one good man, who is cha- 
racterized under the name of Mr. Langford, late an apothecary of 
Ludlow, in Shropfhire. 

On the whole, we confefs that we have been fo much ftruck by the 
exemplary. hiftory now before us of a drunkard reformed, that we 
cannot but earneftly advife thofe who can afford it, to diftribute this 
little tract among the lower claffes of people; and if, by thefe means, 
only one Ifaac Jenkins in a thoufand, (and many - many thoufands of 
them, we fear, might be found!) be refcued trom ruin, the good con- 
fequences would far exceed all that ever wzs efie€ted by moft of the 
Whole Duties, Family Inftrugiors, Pious Breathings, Beauties of Holine/s, 
—and Guides, and Helps, and Devout Manuals, &c. &c. &e. under 
which the preffes have been groaning, from the time of their inven- 
tion, to the time prefent. 


THEOLOGY, POLEMICs, &c, 

Art. 59. An Anfwer, on their own Principles, to dire? and confee 
quential Atheifis. 8VO. pp.124. 35. Boards. Ridgway. 1791. 
If, at the commencement of our perufal of this performance, we 

regretted that it remained to long negleéted on the table, our re- 

gret diminifhed as we advanced. Laudable as the intention of the 
writer muft have been, we can beitow no great praife on this work, 

He has tafted without drinking deep of the metaphyfical {pring ; and 

thofe who are profoundly read in the fubjects difcuffed in this eflay, 

will 
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will deem the reafoning of this anonymous writer, in feveral places, 
as fuperficial as he pronounces that of Dr. Beattie to be, in his 
work on the Nature and Immutability of Truth. We would not be 
fuppofed to infinuate that he has attacked Dr. Beattie unfairly ; on the 
contrary, we think that his flrictures on the Common Senfe Doétor 
are well founded; and thatit is abfurd, in an argument addreffed to 
Atheifts, to lay down the being’ of a God as a {elf-evident principle, 
We commend our author for avoiding the cavils into which Dr, 
Beattie and others have been betrayed, in their oppofition to Athe- 
iftical theories, and for being defirous of meeting Mr. Hume and 
the enemies of religion in the field of calm and temperate difcuffion : 
but we apprehend that few Theifts will entirely approve the manner 
in which he fuftains the combat. He undertakes to argue againft di- 
re&t and confequential Atheifts; that is, againit thofe who deny the 
exiftence of Deity, and againft thofe who, admitting the entity and 
fome of the attributes of the Supreme Being, neverthelefs reject 
others, or do not allow them to be infinite ; and yet our author him- 
felf afferts that ‘ the Deity has only a general knowledge, and that if 
he had forefeen the depravity of human nature, his goodnefs would 
have inhibited the creation of man.’ With this, however, another 
of his pofitions feems to be a /itt/e at variance, when he fays that 
* natural evil or pain to fuch acreature as man is abfolutely neceflary, 
and that power and goodnefs infinite could not have excluded mora} 
evil.’ 

The author contends alfo for the freedom of human actions againft 
the doctrine of neceffity : but he docs not appear to difcern the true 
doctrine of philofophical neceflity ; for the power of acting or not 
acting according to the determination of the will, is allowed by all 
philofophical neceffarians ; fo that his reafonings on this fubject do 
not at all meet the great difficulty. He defcribes the liberty of man 
to confiit ‘in his being in the intermediate between an extrinfically 
impofed phyfical, and a felf-impofed moral], neceflity of action.’ 
While his arguments tend to prove the Deity to be the ultimate caufe 
of our ations, he afferts that they cannot be traced to him by a necef- 
fary chain. 

Of the author’s analogical reafoning on the refurrection of the body, 
we cannot fay what Cicero did in reading Plato’s arguments on the 
immortality of the foul, Dum lego, afentior. We are happy to think 
that our hopes reft on a much better foundation. 

It is evident that this writer has ventured out into the ocean of 
metaphyfics far beyond his depth : juftice, however, compels us to 
add that, in feveral parts of this little effay, the reader. will find 
forme good and conchufive argument. Mocy. 
Art.66. 4n Addre/s humbly defigned to promote a religious Revival 

among {i the General Baptifis. By John Evans, A.M. 12mo. 6d. 

Johnion. 

‘The fentiments, by which the General Baptifts ftand diftinguifhed 
from other bodiesof ciriilians,are here faid to be—the uNIVERSALI- 
Tx of divine love, and the baptifm of anuitrsby 1mmersion. All 
fects, (Mr. E. admits,) acknowlege the divine benevolence, but fome, 
he afferts, fo circumfcribe its extent, that they diminith its amiable- 

4 nefs, 
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nefs. If all acknowlege the divine benevolence, we do not per- 
ceive how the mere profeffion of it can bea diffinguifbing tenet. 
The diftinction of the General Baptifts from other Bapuits, if not 
from fome other Chriltian fects, muft confiit in the manner by which 
they evince their belief in the univerfality of divine love: this, how- 
ever, Mr. E. has not fufficiently ftated. 

The addrefs is ferious, and is not written with any party fpirit, 
but with the evident defign of promoting real virtue, manly piety, 
and chriftian charity. 


Art. 61. Letters to the Philofophers and Politicians of France, on the 
Subject of Religion. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1793. 

When we firit took up this pamphlet, we could not help thinking of 
what would occur tothe perfons to whom it is addrefled ; and it 
ftruck us that, as foon as they read the title, they would feel difpofed 
to reply in the words of the wife man ‘* there is a time for every 
thing under the fun—a time to be filent and a time to {peak,’’—a time 
too (they may add,) to read fermons—but this is not with us the feafon. 
In faét, when a nation is occupied, at Aome in forming a conftitution and 
in re-organizing the whole inftitutions of civil fociety, and abroad in 
fuftaining a war 2gainit all Europe, to call its attention to theological 
inquiries was certainly acting out of feafon, and could not in the 
preient cafe have happened to Dr. Prieftley, but from the weaknefs, 
incident to the greateft men, of magnifying their own objects of 
purfuit, and of imagining that they will have an equal importance in 
the eyes of the reft of the world, however they may be otherwife 
occupied. | 

We offer thefe remarks, becaufe we think it was doing injury to 
the caufe for which the Doctor pleads, to bring it forward at the 
time when this publication took place. The only point on which it 
was proper, in our apprehenfion, to have touched, was the entire fe- 
paration of religion from the {tate ; and even shat it was fearcely ne- 
ceflary to notice, becaufe the moft enlightened flatefmen of France 
are well convinced of the propriety of this meafure, and probably 
will foon* put it in execution:—but when we faw the author ad- 
drefiing his readers on the Being and attributes of the Deity,—on the 
evidence of Jewifh and Chriftian miracles,—and advifing them to 
perufe his Inffitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, 2 vol. 8vo. 
Letters to -a Philofophical Unbeliever, Hifory of the Corruptions of 
Chriftianity, 2 vol. 8vo.  Hiftery of the Church, 2 vol. 8vo. 
and of Early Opinions concerning Jefus Chrift, 4 vol. 8vo. &c. we could 
not but {mile at the zew labours which he propofes, at fuch a pe- 
tiod, to the French Philofophers and Politicians. We fancy that 
we fee the National Convention turned into an ecclefiaftical council 
—Condorcet reading a report on the Athanafian creed, and the 
Committees of Conititution, War, Marine, and Finances, changed 


into —_ of Revelation, Herefy, ‘Trinitarianifm, and Ma- 
tenalifm. 


ns 


* This article was compofed above three months ago, but it had 
the misfortune to be thruit afide, among the croud of materials that 
Prefled for admiflion, and have been obliged to wait. 
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We have objected to the time in which Dr. Prieftley has chofen 
to addrefs the French nation on the fubject of religion: but fome 
perfons objeét a!fo to the manner in which the addrefs is written. 

To men who, as he himfelf owns, the very term religion will be 
apt to give difgutt, it was furely neceflary to have written with the 

reateft care and precifion—withithe ftrongeft force of argument, if 
not of eloquence. Inftcad of this, we have here only a fmall 

amphlet, haftily if not fuperficially written, containing little that is 
new, and what, we think, is not well adapted to make the needful im- 
preflion on men indifpofed to attend to, or ftrongly prejudiced 
againft, the fubjeét. It has been a remark often made, and which is 
too often true, that the books in favour of religion were more fit to 
convince thote who were already believers than to convert the incre- 
dulous. Weare forry to add this performance tothe number. We 
are always happy to render jultice to the eminent talents of Dr. 
Prieftley, but we have more than once already had reafon to regret 
that heis not more guarded in his application of them. He begins 
with modettly obferving that a conicioufnefs of his not poffefling ta- 
lents to diicharge the duties of a member of the Convention in- 
duced him to decline that proffered honour, but that he gratefully ac- 
cepted that of citizexsuHip for himfelf and his fon; and, willin 
to do every thing in his power for a country that had fo generoufly 
adopted him, he had addreffed them on a fubje&, which he conceived 
to be of infinite importance to all mankind, though it appeared to be 
much over-looked, or greatly mifunderitood, by the French nation. 
We commend the motive, but we blame the choice of the fubject. 
Had the Doétor chofen that of public infiru@ion, his labours would 
have been immediately ufeful and interefting. This is a fubjeét which 
he is highly qualified to treat, and, if our advice could have any 
weight with him, we would ftill with him to take it up. Saye " 


SINGLE SERMONS. 
Art. 62. The Funeral Oration of his late Moft Chriftian Majefly Louis 

XVI. at the Funeral Service performed by the French Clergy 

of the King’s Houfe, Winchelter, April tz, 1793. By the Rev. 

John Milner, F.S. A, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Coghlan, Debrett, &c. 

‘The tenour of this well-adapted difcourfe is fuch as might naturally 
be expected, from the extraordinary occa/ion, the place, the circumftan- 
ces, and the principles, of the officiating clergy, and (we fuppofe,) the 
greater part of the auditory. ‘The compofition is highly animated and 
pathetic ; the character of the unfortunate Louis is pioufly exhibited 
ina light fo feraphic, that fome might poffibly confider it as the pre- 
lude to his beatification. Weare perfuaded that he was of an amiable 
difpofition; and had we been prefent at the delivery of this very af- 
fecting oration, we have no doubt that we fhould have cordially joined 
with the mournful congregation, in deploring the miferable cataftrophe 
which clofed the laft act of his unfortunate, and, ina great meafure, 
perhaps, blamelefs life ! 

As to the motes which the indignant preacher has introduced, detail- 
ing the horrid exceffes of the French populace, in the earlier ftages of 
the revolution, we hope, for the honour of human nature, that many of 
the circumitances have been greatly [we do not mean to fay wilfully] 
exaggerated, 
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‘exaggerated, in a moment of irrefiftible feelings and laudable refent- 

ment. 

Art.63. Religion, a Prefervative againf? Barbarifm and Anarchy. 
From Jeremiah, xiii. 16. Preached at the Hague, February 13, 
1793, ou the Day of the General Fait. By A. Maclaine, D. D. 
gto. pp. 30. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 

A vein of good fenfe and manly eloquence runs through this dif- 
courfe, which renders it not unworthy of the pen of Dr. Maclaine. 
The caufe of religion is pleaded with a degree of energy which dif- 
covers a mind ftrongly tinctured with its {pirit, and deeply fenfible of 
its value both to individuals and to fociety. The prefent ftate of 
Holland, with refpect to religion and morals, is defcribed in a manner 
which fhews that the writer, though not a native of the country, has 
been an attentive obferver of its character, and feels himfelf much in- 
terefted in its profperity. 

The depravity of manners which the Doctor deplores, he afcribes, 
in very ftrong terms, to the example of the French nation; which, 
for a century paft, he aflerts, has been the corrupter of Europe. He 
ftyles the philofophy of Francea peftilential philofophy, and makes it 
the parent of three plagues, a {pirit of irreligion;-of popular com- 
motion, and of war.—Perhaps, if the pedigree of thefe plagues were 
fairly traced, it would be found that they are the legitimate offspring 
of very different parents,—PRIESTCRAFT and DESPOTIiSM. E. 


FAST SERMONS, APRIL IQ. 

Art. 64. Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Weftminiter. By Richard Lord Bihhop 
of Gloucefter. 4to. 1s. Walter. 

An examination into the true ftate of our national character with re- 
{pect to religion and morality, and exhortations to reformation of man- 
ners, can never be unfeafonable. This is commonly underftood to be 
the peculiar bufinefs and duty of days of public fafting and humilia- 
tion; and as far as the fervices of thefe days are confined to this ob- 
ject, they may be of public utility :—but fuch fervices have been fre- 
quently perverted to purpofes which are foreign, and even contrary, 
to this original defign; and have been formed into a part of the great 
machine of political influence, by which the public mind is to be 
fafhioned to the exigencies of ftate. Too much of this kind of manage- 
ment we difcover in many of the difcourfes which have been delivered 
on the late fait; and in none more than in that which, from the high 
diftinétion both of the preacher and the audience, claims our firft at- 
tention. If this prelate’s exhortations to repentance be adapted to 
promote humiliation, his reprefentation of the charaéter of the French 
nation, and of the light in which we are to confider ourfelves with 
re{pect to them, is calculated to raife very different feelings. Our 
enemies are held up as objects of contempt, indignation, and horror ; 
as an infatuated and remorfelefs people, deititute alike of wifdom and 
humanity, who have added to their various other enormities the impi- 
ous folly of difclaiming the belief and acknowlegement of a God whe 
over-rules the world : while we ourfelves, with the reft of the confede- 
rate powers, are encouraged to entertain the prefumptuous imagina- 
tion, that we are intrufted with the high commiffion of executing the. 
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wrath of God on their devoted heads. Is not this the language of 
political arrogance, and of religious bigotry, rather than of Chriftian 
humility ? E. 
Art. 65. Inthe Chapel of the Afylum for Female Orphans, before 
the Prefident and o. ardians of that Charity. By Septimus Mutha, 

M.B. Rector of ‘Lhrapfton; Chaplain of the Afylum, &c. 8vo. 

1s. Cadell. 

Though Mr. Hodfon declaims, in ftrong terms, againft war in ge- 
neral, and thinks it a circumftance which forms the moft atrocious na- 
tional crime, and invokes the moft awful national judgments, that 
Chriftians ** have not yet beat their {words into ploughfhares, and 
their {pears into pruning hooks ;”? yet he finds means to exculpate 
his country in the inflance of the prefent war, and to fatisfy himfelf 
that the national confcience is in this cafe unpolluted. In proof, he af- 
ferts that we have been forced into the prefent confli& by the conduct 
of our enemies, who have invaded all private property, and have com- 
menced a war of plunder. Farther to foften the regret which Chrif- 
tians mutt feel at taking up arms even on the greateft provocation, he 
reprefents the French as a fet of wretches, whofe daring infidelity, 
favage ferocity, and frightful enormities, have even releafed us from 
the obligation of pity. In what part of that benevolent code, which 
requires us to love our enemies, does this Chriftian preacher find the 
exception, which releafes him, ix any cafe, from the obligation of com- 


paffion ? E. 


Art. 66. At the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. By the 
Rev. John Gardiner, Curate to the above Church, and Reéter of 
Brailsford, &c. in the County of Derby. 4to. 1s. Stockdale. 

A contrafted view is here given of the felicity of this highly-fa- 
veured ifle, and of the diforder and wretchednefs of the French nation. 
The difcourfe is written in a fufficiently-animated, but in a loofe and 
declamatory, ftyle 5 ; in which, among many other figures of rhetoric, 
the hyperbole is very freely ufed.— What fort of a friend the author is 
to freedom of inquiry and difcuflion, may be feen from his modett 
propofal refpecting the prefent war confidered as a war againft opini- 
ons: ‘If then, (fays he, after mentioning fome of the exceffes and 
cruelties which have difyraced the French revolution,) fuch faéts be 
the refult of certain opinions, and if the authors of thefe opinions, far 
trom retracting them, and acknow!'edging their error, ftill wifh to pro- 
pagate them, to fee a repetition of the fame difaftrous {cenes, to {pread 
defolation and carnage in other countries as well as their own; fhall 
we not labour to bring fuch perfons toa proper fenfe of their duty, or 
exterminate them and their opinions ?? —— Surely mankind have by this 
time had experience enough of the horrors, occafioned by fighting 
againit opinions, to make it their univerfal prayer, ‘* From wars of 
extermination, good Lord, deliver us !”” E. 


Art. 67. At Portman Chapel. By Servington Savery, Reétor of 
Hickham, Lincolnfhire, and joint Morning Preacher at Portman 
Chapel. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 

The French nation is confidered by Mr.Savery as a nation of 

Atheifts, and he views their errors and miferies as fo many judgments 


of the Almighty, from which the inhabitants of the world are to learn 
righteoufnels. 
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righteoufnefs. There may perhaps be much reafon to queltion the 
truth of the pofition contained in the premiles: but the conclution, 
that religion is the only fure baiis of private and public happinefs, 18 
incontrovertible ; and this conciufion is ftrongly enforced at the clole 
of this fhort, and neatly writzen, difcourfe. E. 
Art. 68. Ax Eftimate of the religious Chara&er and State of Great Bri- 
tain. Preached at the Lock Chapel, and St.Mildred’s Church, 
Bread-ftreet. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain of the Lock Hofpital, 
and Afternoon-Leéturer at the faid Church. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 
The character of this fermon is fufficiently expreffed in the titles 
It chiefly confifts of a long detail of impieties and immoralities, of 
which the firft article is ¢ daring infidelity and damnable herefy.’ 
Scarcely any thing political 1s introduced through the difcourfe, ex- 
cept a prayer, in which all true friends to their country will heartily 
join, that the beft methods may be taken to preferve peace, to promote 
religion at home, and to extend the fame bleflings to the nations 
abroad. E. 
Art. 69. Preached at Kidderminfter. By the Rev. G. Butt, A. M. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, Vicar of Kidderminfter, 
and Reétor of Stanford in Worcefterfhire. 8vo. 6d. Downes. 
Mr. Burt is fo perfectly fatisfied with the prefent fate of this coun- 
try, that he challenges all the factors of innovation to point out any 
general evil among us, which may not be traced to the mifcondu& of 
ladividuals, rather than to the conftitution in church and flate. In 
France, on the contrary, he fees ¢ all that 1s ravenous in rapacity ; 
all that is infolent in vanity ; all thatis blundering in ignorance ; all 
that is fpiteful in envy; and all that is wicked in impiety, let loofe 
upon the world in all their worft forms, with ail their worft attendants, 
and with all their moft calamitous cifetts.’? ‘The danger of attemptung 
to leave mankind without the controul of religion; the value of the 
Chriitian revelation; and the general propeniity of the age toward 
impiety; are topics very properly introduced in this difcourfe, but 


ficy are treated in 2 manner which difcovers more command of 
language, than depth of thought, or regularity of meched. E. 


Art. 70. Zhe Duties of Man. By W. Gubaak, M. A. Rettor of St. 
Echelburga, London; Reader and Afterncon Preacher at King- 
fireet Chapel, St.James’s, Weftminfter ; and Chaplain to the Duke 
of Gloucetter. gto. 1s. Robfon., 

Diverfity of ranks in fociety is unqueftionably neceffary, not only 
to its profperity, but to its very exiftence. It is therefore right, that 
tiole, who are deitined to fill up the lower and more laborious tations, 
should be iaftructed in the neceflity of fubordination, and exhorted toa 
peaceable acyuicfcence in their lot. ‘The general arguments upon 
this fubje&t are very properly ftated in this termon; and feveral jut 
obdiervations are made, on the value of thofe public blefhngs which 
are enjoyed under the Britith government. Something, however, 
dhouid have been added, on the other fide,—on the dity of the rich 
ta render the Gtuation of the poor as comfortable as the condition of 


human nature will Perinit + the writer, moreover, fhould sot Lave been 
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fo enamoured with the prefent fate of things, as to difcourage all at- 
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tempts toward improvement, and to reprefent the friends of reform as 
men who are aiming at confufion and rapine. E. 


Art. 71. The Blefings enjoyed by Englifomen, a Motive for their Re. 
pentance. Preached in Greenwich Church. By Andrew Burnaby, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Leicefter, and Vicar of Greenwich. 4to. 
1s. Payne. 

That the form and conftitution of our government is exbibitive of 
the moft incomparable wifdom and excellence; that France prefents 
the § moft dreadful {pectacte to the world, which muft ftrike horror and 
difmay into every, both prefent and future, generation ;’ and that it 
would be folly to rifk fubftantial good for imaginary better ; are among 
the leading fubje&ts of this difcourfe, in which we fee nothing parti- 


cularly forcible in the reafoning, nor elegant in the expreffion. E. 


Art. 72. At Fitzroy Chapel, by Robert Anthony Bromley, 
B.D. Minifter of that Chapel, and Rector of St. Mildred’s in the 
Poultry. 4to. 1s. Dilly. 

As far as we are able to difcover the drift of this writer’s reafoning, 
he appears to be of opinion that -no fuch thing as natural right can exitt 
in a ftate of fociety ; and that where any form of government has 
been fettled and fanétioned by many ages, however abfurd and mif- 
chievous it may have proved, it muft remain for ever. Whoever 

refumes to demur concerning the truth of this /e/f-evident axiom, is, 

in the auther’s eftimation, either unworthy of a ferious reply, or inca- 
pable of underftanding it. We fhall not attempt to argue with a 
writer, who treats with fo much contempt any political principles 
which differ from his own, but, leaving him to lament ¢ that confum- 
mation of wickednefs on which the hiftoric page will qweep for ever,’ we 
fhall only remark that the compleat crufb, which he thinks ought to be 
given to that philofophy which is fo lamentably infe€tious in its fpirit, 
muft be produced by other means than fuch arguments as thofe of this 
fermon, or the prefumptuous efforts of human force, exerted under the 
fuperftitious idea of executing the vengeance of heaven on a guilty 
nation. 


Art. 73. At Park-ftreet Chapel. By James Scott, D. D. late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 
sarean.te without any qualifying epithet, is pronounced by this 

preacher to be a demon, which has led a whole nation into the gulph 

of mifery and perdition. Even in this country, it feems, this demon 
has obtained fuch fway, that, under its patronage, ‘ infidelity now 
fteps forth in loofe attire like a harlot, and ftares us in the face at 
noon-day with brazen impudence, laughing at every thing that is 
grave, and burlefquing every thing that is holy.’ Reformation, too, 
according to Dr. Scott, is a ruffian, which featters frebrands, rum, 
and death, for the public good. If philofophy and reformation be fuch 
foes to man, let us at once boldly renounce the authority of wifdom 
and virtue, and try our fortune under the aufpices of ignorance, folly, 


and corruption ! E. 


Art. 74. At St. Dunitan’s in the Eaft. By Thomas Waters, A.M. 
Curate of the faid Parith, and Leéturer of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 
4to. Is. Rivingtons, 

The 
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The fole objeé of this difcourfe is to prove that we ought to fight 
and to pray againft the French. The preacher, in fhewing that we 
have not been the aggreffors in the war, introduces a handfome com- 
pliment to the Minifter, as uniformly a friend to peace. He calls the 
war an uxpleafant circumftance, but truits that England will not feel it 
a calamity. Has the writer eyes to fee, or ears to hear? E. 





Art. 75. Inthe Parifth Church of Darlington. By the Rev. James 
Topham. 8vo. 6d. Printed at Darlington. 
In this inelegant and incorreé difcourfe, the preacher talks of the 
deftruction of France dearning us avery ufeful leflon; of a conftitution 
to all outward purpofes the envy of the world; and of fentiments which 
he thought it incumbent of him to deliver. BE. 


At. 76. Before the Univerfity of Oxford. By Ralph Churton, 
M. A. Fellow of Brazen Nofe College, and Reétor of Middleton 
Cheney, Northamptonfhire. 4to. 1s. White. 

This fermon chiefly contains pious exhortations to perfonal repent- 
ance and amendment. Being preached in the univerfity of Oxford, 
which the writer, * after a refidence of twenty-one years, is about to 
quit with fentiments of devout efteem and unalienable attachment,’ he 
infifts, among other heads of felf-examination, on feveral particulars 
which more immediately concern academical life. He includes in 
his lift of college-vices, perhaps fomewhat too rigoroufly, the wafte 
of the academic evenings in focial converfation, and the indu!gence 
for fatire and caricature. As the beft fecurity againft the mifchiefs of ’ 
anarchy, an early habit of fubmiffion to difcipline is recommended. 
There is fomething fingular in the manner in which the author ac- 
counts for the defeat of the combined armies in their firft attack on 
France.—* He who dwelleth in heaven, and beholdeth all the inha- 
bitants of the earth, has a right to judge not only of the merits of the 
caufe, but of the demerits of the perfons concerned in it, and often 
punithes, firft of all, the wickednef: of thofe, whom finally he pro- 
pofes to employ as inftruments of his vengeance againit blacker guilt 
and more atrocious enormities The preacher here feems to have 
loft fight of his text, ‘* Suppofe ye that thefe Galileans were finners 
above all the Galileans, becaufe they fuffered fuch things ?”’ E. 


Art. 77. At St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. By Henry Whitfeld, D.D. 
F.R.S. Reétor of that Parifh. gto. 1s. Leigh aud Sotheby. 
Several of the preachers: on this day may not improperly be con- 

fidered as light auxiliaries to the grand corps of affociators; at leaft 

this is the cafe with Dr. Whitfeld, who ftrenuoufly aierts the juftice 
and neceffity of the prefent war, and exhorts his hearers to fhun the 
aflemblies of thofe who endeavour, either by their fpeeches or their. 
writings, to make them diffatisfied with the bleffings which they en- 
joy under our prefent happy conftitution both in church and ftate; and 
to leave the management of ftate affairs to thofe waofe knowlege and 
abilities are equal to the tafk, inftead of contriving fucceflive fy tems 
of general reform, and bufying themfelves about oth rfuch macters 
of high concern. With the political part of the fermen, however, 
good practical advice is united on the fubje& of perfonal reformation. E 
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Art. 78. Dans la Chapelle Helvetique. Sur ces Paroles, “ Si vous étes 
Sages, vous le ferex pour vous-mémes.”? Par M. Abauxit, P. 8vo, 
Richardfon. 

A very temperate and prudent difcourfe, inculcating, on the na- 
tives of the Helvetic ftates refident in this country, a zealous attach- 
ment to religion, unanimity among themielv es, and dutiful refpe& to 
the government 2 wid laws under which they live. <A copy of their 
addrefs to his Majeity on the aift of March 1793, 1s added; with his 
Majeity’s gracious anfwer. EZ 


e 
Art. 79. At Gofport By Richard Bingham, B.A. Minifter of 

Gofport Chapel, and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 8vo. 

Is. Cadell. 

The wretched character ard ftate of the French nation, and the un- 
paralleled bleflings enjoyed by Britons under our happy conftitution, 
form, as ufual on this eccafion, the burthen of the fong in the prefent 
difcourfe; and the preacher purfues the defcription through a long 
courfe of diffufe declamation, in which he fpares no pains to exhibir, 
in the ftrongeft colours, the contrafted pi€tures. In one thing, how. 
ever, he diifers from the generality of his brethren; inftead of hold. 
ing up the French as devoted objects of divine vengeance, and our- 
felves as honoured with the “high privilege of executing it, he fays, 

‘ 'To pretend to imagine or affert, that we are fent to brandith the fword 
of deftruction, that we are direSicd to be the inftruments of Almighty 
vengeance to chaftize the crimes cf a wicked and cffending nation, 
would certainly be the height of arrogance and prefumption,’ In 
conclufion, though the writer argues for the necefflity of the prefent 
war, he dictates a charitable prayer, ¢ that the Lord of mercy, una- 
nimity, and concord, would be plealed to make our arms, not the 
inftruments of vengeance and extirpation, ut tie means of mild cor- 
rection, and the caule of a lafting ail an happy peace.’ We are i 
norant to what public act of the preach nauicn Mr . Bingham alludes, 
when he fays that they have declared, by a pz bie protefi, that they 
ridiculed and defpifed their God. E. 
Art. 89. The Reafonablene/s of Naticnal Humiliation; addrefled toa 

Congregation of Protettant Ditlenters at Hammerimith. By 

Robert Winter. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

The purpofes, for which this fermon is faid to be pubtithed, are, 
to counteract the milreprefentations which it has become fathionable 
to circulate of fome diffenti ing principles, and to advance the great 
moral and religious purpofes of a day of humiliation. ‘The latter of 
thefe ends it feems very well calculated to anfwer, being a plain and 

ractical difcourfe on the necefiity of repentance and reformation : but 
with refpect to the former, we apprehend, it can be of little fervice, 
as Mr. Winter has avcided ali political difcuflion. E, 


Art. 81. At the Gravel-Pit Meeting in Hackney. By Jofeph 
Prieftiey, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

*¢ Have you heard the argument? Is there any offence in it?”’— 
No offence in the world. —E FORE a fide-ftroke at the hierarchy, it is 
a difcourfe which Mr. Burke himfelf might read without being offend- 

ed—provided that he takes care not to meddle with the preface ; 


where he would probably be much oftuaed by reading, that he has, in 
the 


— 
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the Houfe of Commons, brought a charge againft the injured author 
of tins fermon, which he has neither the ability to maintain, nor the 


yjriue to retraét. 
The fermon is an exhortation to pious confidence in the good pro- 


vidence of God, founded on Pfalm xivi. 1. E. 


Art. 82. A Difcourfe On National F Pajis ’ particularly i in reference to 
that. of April 19, 1793, on occafion of the prefent War. By W. 
Fox. 8vo. 3d. Gurney. 

Mr. W. Fox, already known to the world as a shrewd obferver and 
a down-1ight {peaker, here gives his opinion very freely againit the 
practice of national fafts. Such obfervances are, he thinks, contr ary 
to the fimplicity of the Chriftian religion, and fuppofe a combination 
of religion with national contcits, which is totally repugnant to the 

‘hriftian fpirit. The modes of fafting, at pr efent in ufe both in ca- 
tholic and reformed churches, he treats as fair objects of ridicule; 
and the conneétion of fafting with war, he confiders as nothing lefs 
than a kind of i impi iety. When we are required to pray for fuccefs 
to his Majefty’s arms, he judges that it cannot be deemed prefump- 
tuous to afk, how they are to be rv loyed, and what confequences 
are likely to refult from their fuccefs ? 

¢ Before we prefume,” fays he, ¢ to tell God the war is juft and 
neceilary, we ought to have fatisfaction as to the fpecific nature of 
the war, and that fuch is its proper defcription. For, though it is 
allcged to be fo by high authority, yet that authority is human, and 
contequently fallible. Under fuch circumttances, the queftion affumes 
a more ferious form than even an affair of flate. The king muft now 
be confidered, not as being Aurled from his throne, but ‘voluntarily 
defcending from it, and leading his fubjects 3 into a prefence where he 
and the meaneft of them arc on a perfect level. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, furely, we may be permitted to paufe at the threthold, and 
refpectfully afk for fome cvidence that the war will be really of that 
defcription which we are required to aflirm it to be in the prefence of 
Febovah. If, on inquiry, it appears to us not fo to be, it then be- 
comes our duty, not only to decline alirming it ourfelves, but to urge 
others to make a fimilar inquiry, that they may thereby avoid the 
guilt of afferting a fa'fehood to God.’ 

There is ce: tainly fome reafon in all this, as well as in what is added 
concerning the neceflity of reforming thofe crimes which are ftriétly 
and properly national. Of this fubjeét the reader will hear more ia 
the next article. BK 
Art.83 9 Sins of Government, Sins of the Nation; or a Difcourfe for 

the Fait. Bya Volunteer, 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

Though itbea political axiom, not to be controveried, that * the 
king can do no wrong,’” it will perhaps be generally admitted that 
there may be fins of government: but that thele fins of government 
are alfo fins of the nation, and that thefe are the fins which ought to 
be the fubject of humiliation on the national fat, was perhaps 
never fo clearly made out, nor fo energetically applied, as in this 
excellent difcourfe. ‘The writer *, no novice either in the fchool of 





* Mrs. Barbauld, according to report. 
politics 
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olitics or that of literature, with a force of argument only equalled 
- the elegance of language in which it is exprefled, thus explains the 
leading idea on which the difcourfe is founded : 

‘ We aft as a nation, when, through the organ of the legiflative 
pewer, which {peaks the will of the nation, and by means of the 
€xecutive power which does the wi!l of the nation, we ena& laws, 
form alliances, make war or peace, difpofe of the public money, or 
do any of thofe things which belong to us in our collective capacity, 
As, comparatively, few individuals have any immediate fhare in 
thefe public aéts, we might be tempied to forget the refponfibility 
which attaches to the nation at large with regard to them, did not the 
wifdom and piety of the governing powers, by thus calling us together 
on every public emergency, remind us that they are all our owz atts; 
and that, forevery violation of integrity, juitice, or humanity in pub- 
lic affairs, it is incumbent upon every one of us, to humble himfelf 
perfonally before the tribunal of Almighty God. 

« That this is the true and only rational interpretation of the folem. 
nities of this day, is evident from hence, that we are never eujoined 
to confe/s the fins of other people; but our own fins. To take upon 
ourfelves the faults of others, favours of prefumption, ratier than hu- 
mility. There would be an abfurd mockery in pretenling to humble 
ourfelves befure God for miideeds which we have neither committed, 
nor have any power to amend. ‘Lhofe evils which we cou!d nor help, 
and in hich we have had no fhare, are fubjects of grief indeed, but 
not of remorie. If an opprefiive law, or a de ructive war, were of 
the nature of a volcano or a Gurricane, proceeding from caules totall 
independent of ovr operations, all we fhould have to do, would be to 
bow our heads in filent tubmiffion, and to bear their ravages with 
a manly patience. We do not regent of a dangerous diforder or a fickly 
conftitution, becaute tnefe arethings which do not depend upon our own 
efforts. If, therefore, tne nation at large had nothing todointheaffairs of 
the nation, the piety of our rulers wouid have led them to faft and pray 
by themfelves alone, without inviting ws to concur in this falutary work. 
But we are called upon to repent of nat‘onal fins, becaufe we can help 
them, and becaufe we ought to help them. We are not fondly to ima- 
gine we can make of kings, or of law-givers, the icape-goats to an- 
iwer for our follies and our crimes: by the fervices of this day they 
call upon us to anfwer for them ; they throw the blame where it ought 
ultimately to reft; that is, where the power ultimately refts. It were 
trifling with our confciences to endeavour to feparate the acts of go- 
vernors, fanétioned by the nation, from the aéts of the nation ; for, in 
every traufaciion the principal is anfwerable for the conduét of the 
agents he employs. li the maxim, that the king can do no wrong, 
throws upon mivilers the refponfibility, becaufe without minifters 
no wrong could be done, the fame reafon throws it from them upon the 
people, without wiom minifters could do no wrong.’ 

Aniong the vices of nations with refpeét to their own internal pro- 
ceedings, one of the principal, according to this author, is the permit- 
ting oppreflive laws and bad government to remain: 

‘ We are apt to fpeak of the Aappine/s of living under a mild go- 
vernment, as if it were like the happinefs of living under an indulgent 

oli ee climate ; 
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climate ; and when we thank God for it, we rank it with the bleflings 
of the air and of the foil; whereas we ought to thank God for the wi/- 
dom and wirtue of living under a good government; for a good go- 
vernment is the firft of national duties. Itts indeed a happinefs, and one 
which demands our moft grateful thanks, to be born under one 
which fpares us the trouble and hazard of changing it; but a people 
born under a good government, will probably not die under one, if 
they conceive of it as of an indolent and paflive happinefs, to be left 
for its prefervation to fortunate conjunctures, and the floating and va- 
riable chances of iacalculable events ;—our fecond duty is to keep it 
good.” a 

A quiet fubordination under lawful authority is inculcated on the 
fimple principle, that the will of the minority fhould ever yield to that 
of the majority; and attention to this principle is recommended par- 
ticularly to public functionaries and to reformers. Of the energy and 
fpirit with which national fins are here reproved, we thall give one 
{pecimen: 

« Amongft our national faults, have we any inftances of cruelty or 
oppreffion to repent of? Canwe look round from fea to fea, and 
from eaft to weft, and fay, that our brother bath not aught againft us? 
If fuch inftances do not exift under our immediate eye, do thcy exift 
any where under our influence and jurifdiction? ‘T’here are fome, 
whofe nerves, rather than whofe principles, cannot bear cruelty — 
like other nuifuances, they would not choofe it in fight, but they can 
be well content to know it exifts, and that they are indebted for it to 
the increafe of their income, and the luxuries of their table. Are 
there not fome darker-coloured children of the fame family, over whom 
we aflume a hard and unjuft controul? And have not thefe our bre- 
thren aught again? us? Ifwe /u/peé they have, would it not become 
us anxioufly to enquire into thetrath, that we may deliver our fouls; 
but if we know it, and cannot help knowing it, if fuch enormities 
have been preffed and forced upon our notice, till they are become flat 
and ftale inthe public ear, from fulnefs and repetition, and fatiety of 
proof; and if they are ftill fanétioned by our legiflators, defended 
by our princes—deep indeed is the colour of our guilt.—And do we 
appoint fafts, and make pretences to religion? Do we pretend to be 
fhocked at the principles or the practices of neighbouring nations, and 
ftart with affected horror at the name of Atheift? Are our con- 
{ciences fo tender, and cur hearts fohard? Is it poffible we fhould 
mect as a nation, and knowing ourfelves to be guilty of thefe things, 
have the confidence to implore the biefling of God upon our com- 
merce and our colonies: preface with prayer our legiflative meet 
ings, and then deliberate 4ow Jong we fall continue human facrifices ? 
Rather let us 

‘ Never pray more, abandon al] remorfe. 
Let us lay afide the grimace of hypocrify, ftand up for what we are, 
and boldly profefs, like the emperor of old, that every thing is fweet 
from which money is extracted, and that we know better than to de- 
prive ourfelves of a gain for the fake of a fellow-creature.’ 

The violation of fincerity, juftice, and good-will, in the condué of 
this nation with regard to other ftates, is forcibly reprefented; the 
true features of war are painted with a degree of ttrength fuffi- 

7 cient 
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cient to excite univerfal horror; the serious queftion, how 

far individuals are really anfwerable for the guilt of the nation, is dif. 

cuffed; and it is remarked, in conclufion, that * every good man 

owes it to his country, and to his own character, to lift up his voice 

again{ft a ruinous war, an unequal tax, or an edict for perfecution, 

and to oppole them temperately, but firmly, by all the means in his 
ower.’ 

If neither the ftrong reafoning, nor the impreflive imagery, nor 
the farcaitic feverity, of this dilcourfe, can find accefs to the national 
confcience, its keeper (whoever he be,) has either guarded it with im- 
penetrable locks and bars, or has ‘* feared it with a hot iron.”’ E 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* Dr.Tatham’s polite letter is received, and is tranfinitted to 
the Gentleman to whofe confideration his work was more immediately 
entrufted. 





+++ From the tenor of Mr. Butterworth’s note, dated June 11, it 
is apprehended that he had not feen our notice of his former letter, at 
the end of the Review for 4pril, Not conceiving that they have in any 
way mifunderftood or mifreprefented Mr. B.’s fentiments, the Re- 
viewers muft abide by their conclufion that it is unneceffary, and their 
conviction thatthey have not room, to infert his letter; which, were 
the cafe otherwife, they would print with the greateft readinets, 





t*t If O.K. be an attentive reader of the Monthly Review, he 
muit know that we do net infert any accounts of works which anony- 
mous ccrrefpondents may chufe to fend to us. The object of his foli- 
citude was under our conlideration before we received his letter. 





ttt In anfwer to a Conant Reader, we have only to lament that 
he is in pofleflion of an earlier and lefs perfect edition of Calepini than 
that which Mr. Hamilton quoted. (See the laft Review, p.66.) The 
more mature and more enlarged definition inferted by that lexicoe 
grapher in Mr. H.’s edition certainly fuperfeaes the former. Mov. 

tet T.P. inguires why we write “* averfion from,” inkead of fol- 
lowing the more common conitruction ** averfién to.’ If he will 
confult Johnfon’s Dictionary, and will recolleét the derivation of the 
word aver/icx, he will probably be able to fatisfy himfelf on this point. 








*§* B.W.— Agricola, &c. are received. 





—_ 


$l} The conclufion of ovr account of Mr. Twining’s tranflation 
of Arifiotle will appear in the next Review. 





GS In the laft Appendix, in fome copies, p.577. 1.27. fer ¢ caufe,’ 
r. Caules. 
—— Number for May, p.61. 1.4. from the bott. for ‘ evangelit,’ 
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